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SPOKESMAN OF FRONTIER DEMOCRACY: 
Albert Gallatin in the Pennsylvania Assembly 


“a By RayMonp WALTERS, JR. 
ve Army Air Forces Historical Office, Washington, D. C. 


I 


66PINHE details of State politics are not a subject of great interest 

to the general public, even in their freshest condition,” 
Henry Adams wrote in his Life of Albert Gallatin, “and the local 
politics of Pennsylvania in 1790 are no exception to this law.” It 
was in this spirit that he skimmed over Gallatin’s four terms in 
the Pennsylvania House of Representatives in the volume which, 
published in 1879, remains the standard biography of the great 
American statesman, financier, and diplomat.* This is a pity, be- 
cause only by a careful examination of these formative years, 1790 
to 1795, is it possible to understand how the Swiss-born Gallatin 
learned the intricacies of American political life; how he formu- 





ie lated the democratic philosophy which he was to carry into practice 
AS as one of the foremost leaders of the Jeffersonian movement. 
yi For a man who became the moving spirit of the Pennsylvania 
ey legislature during the years he was a member, Gallatin had a 
ie remarkable background. Born at Geneva in 1761, he was the scion 
<a of an aristocratic family that traced its ancestry back to the 
Bt thirteenth century. As a boy he had known the great Voltaire, a 
a 
Sib *Henry Adams, Life of Albert Gallatin (Philadelphia, 1879), p. 84. 





? Adams’ cursory account appears in op. cit., pp. 84-98, 105-107, 140-144. 
The account in the only other biography of Gallatin, John A. Stevens, 
Albert Gallatin (Boston, 1883), pp. 45-57, 96-98, is a digest of that given 
by Adams. 
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close friend of his grandmother ; as a youth, he had absorbed the 
philosophy of Rousseau and the Physiocrats while a student at the 
famous Academy in his native city. Hope of finding a Rousseau- 
esque democracy in the New World had led him at the age of 
nineteen to run away to America. For the next decade his career 
had been aimless and checkered: a year of tutoring students in 
French at Harvard College; a winter as a trader on the Maine 
frontier; and half a dozen years as interpreter and partner of a 
French land speculator, an occupation that took him frequently to 
New York, Philadelphia, Richmond, western Virginia, and western 
Pennsylvania. Finally, in 1785, he had leased a farm and set him- 
self up as a storekeeper near the meeting of the Monongahela 
River and Georges Creek in Fayette County in southwestern 
Pennsylvania.® 

It was to be expected that Gallatin, in whose veins flowed the 
blood of five chief magistrates of Geneva, should be attracted by 
the political activity of the area in which he had settled. Politics 
were in the air in the rugged mountains and narrow valleys of 
western Pennsylvania; and the Scotch-Irish, who with English 
Quakers comprised the population of Fayette County, thrived on 
it.* Naturally enough for a man who had cherished the dreams 
‘ of Rousseau, Gallatin associated himself with the political group 
which dominated western Pennsylvania, the state Constitutional 
Party. Since Revolutionary times, when the Constitutionalists, 
under the leadership of Benjamin Franklin, Joseph Reed, and 
George Bryan, had secured the adoption of Pennsylvania’s ultra- 
democratic Constitution of 1776, the party had appealed to the 
common man—the farmer, the mechanic, the small tradesman. 
Certain western Pennsylvanians were numbered among the lead- 
ers of the party: the unlearned but shrewd weaver, William 
Findley of Westmoreland County ; the staunch but cautious demo- 
crat, David Redick of Washington County; and the vigorous, 
Irish-born John Smilie, a neighbor of Gallatin’s in Fayette County. 


* Adams, op. cil., pp. 1-67. Important material on Gallatin’s career as a 
land promoter is given in Henry M. Dater, “Albert Gallatin—-Land Spec- 
ulator,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXVI, pp. 21-38 

“Information on the composition of the population of western Pennsyl- 
vania may be found in Solon J. and Elizabeth H. Buck, The Planting of 
Civilization in Western Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh, 1939), pp. 146-149, 152; 
and in Daniel R. Kovar, “Social Life in Early Fayette County,” manuscript 
M.A. essay, University of Pittsburgh, 1929, pp. 2, 9. 
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For about half a dozen years the power of the Constitutionalists 
~ had been declining; since 1786 they had been unable to control 
the state government. These circumstances made them anxious 
to make use of a man of Gallatin’s obvious talents and education, 
even though he was a foreigner and spoke with a thick French 
accent.® 

Gallatin made his debut in political life in September 1788, when 
he joined his neighbor Smilie in representing Fayette County at 
a party convention in Harrisburg to propose amendments to the 
newly adopted federal Constitution. The Pennsylvania Constitu- 
tionalists had resisted the adoption of the federal instrument, partly 
because of what they considered its undemocratic, centralizing 
features, partly because it was advocated by their opponents in 
state politics. In the Harrisburg convention Gallatin played a sur- 
prisingly large role for a newcomer, submitting a set of resolutions 
which were adopted, in a modified form.® 

The following year Gallatin and Smilie represented Fayette 
again, this time at a state convention in Philadelphia. The conven- 
tion had been convoked by the “Federalists,” the opponents of the 
Constitutionalists, in the flush of their success with the federal 
Constitution. The purpose of the convention was the revision of 
the state Constitution of 1776 to make it “conform” with the 
new federal instrument. Even among the exceptionally able group 
of men who drew up this new state Constitution of 1790, Gal- 
latin stood out as a leader. He pleaded for democratic measures 
—popular election of state senators, a large representation in 
the lower house, wider guarantees of liberty for the press, a 


° There are good accounts of the political situation in the state in Russell 
J. Ferguson, Early Western Pennsylvania Politics, 1773-1823 (Pittsburgh, 
1938), pp. 38 ff.; and Robert L. Brunhouse, The Counter-Revolution in 
Pennsylvania, 1776- 1790 (Harrisburg, 1942), passim, but especially pp. 121 
ff. J. Paul Selsam, The Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776 (Philadelphia, 
1936) is the standard work on the subject. 

*For a short, comprehensive account of the Harrisburg convention, see 
Paul L. Ford, The Origin, Purpose and Result of the Harrisburg Conven- 
tion of 1788 (Brooklyn, 1890). The significance of the meeting is pointed 
out in Brunhouse, op. cit., pp. 213-215; and Joseph S. Walton, “Nominating 
Conventions in Pennsylvania,” American Historical Review, II, pp. 264-267. 
See also Allan Nevins, The American States During and After the Revolu- 
tion (New York, 1924), p. 294; George D. Luetscher, Early Political 
Machinery in the United States (Philadelphia, 1903), pp. 125 ff.; and 
Burton A. Konkle, George Bryan and the Constitution of Pennsylvania 
(Philadelphia, 1922), pp. 327-343. 
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more extensive franchise, and a greater equity in law. Of these 


proposals only the first was accepted by the conservatively-minded 
convention.” 


II 


What Gallatin said and did in the Harrisburg Convention and 
at the state constitutional convention, the ideas he expounded 
while going about his farming and store-keeping pleased his 
Fayette neighbors. In October 1790, when they went to the polls 
to elect two representatives to the newly created lower house of 
the Pennsylvania legislature, about two-thirds of the votes they 
cast were for him.® In 1791 and again in 1792 they re-elected him 
without opposition.® Gallatin did not stand for re-election to the 
state legislature in October 1793, since he had been elected, in 
the preceding February, to represent Pennsylvania in the United 
States Senate. When the Senate voted him ineligible because he 
“had not been a citizen of the United States for nine years,” as 
required by the federal Constitution,’® Gallatin again ran for 
assemblyman on October 14, 1794. He was elected without 
opposition."* 

Gallatin’s service in the 1794-1795 session was very brief. This 
was in consequence of the so-called “Whiskey Rebellion”—the 
uprising against enforcement of the federal excise on distilled 
liquor which burst out during 1794 in the four Pennsylvania 
counties west of the Allegheny Mountains. At the start of the 
session a group of western Pennsylvanians protested the seating 
of assemblymen from the four counties on the ground that those 
counties had been in a state of “insurrection” when the elections 


™Gallatin’s notes for his speeches on these subjects are in the Gallatin 
Papers, New-York Historical Society, New York City, Volume XV. The 
minutes of the convention are in Proceedings Relative to Calling the Con- 
ventions of 1776 and 1790 (Harrisburg, 1825), pp. 137-384. Brief secondary 
accounts may be found in Brunhouse, op. cit., pp. 225-227; and Ferguson, 
op. cit., pp. 103-109. 
‘Gallatin Papers, Volume XV; Pennsylvania House Journal, 1790-1791, 
a 

os House Journal, 1791-1792, p. 4; 1792-1793, p. 4. In 1792 
Gallatin received 796 votes. There i is no indication of any votes against him 
in the notations on a scrap of paper in the Gallatin Papers, Volume IV. 

*” Adams, op. cit., pp. 119, 120. 

” Pittsburgh G azette, November 1, 1794. 
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were held.’? In spite of a notably able defending speech by Gal- 
latin, the Federalist majority in the House on January 9, 1795 
voted to unseat him and the other Westerners.** New elections 
were held on February 3. Gallatin and all but one of the other 
western assemblymen were re-elected.** He took his seat eleven 
days later, but had served hardly a month when personal business 
affairs called him away.’® Thus, all in all, Gallatin served three 
full terms—1790 to 1793—and about five weeks of a fourth term 
in 1794-1795. 

Gallatin was thus repeatedly returned to the Assembly because 
he proved himself both a practical politician and a statesman. 
The sessions of the legislature kept him in Philadelphia each year 
from early December through April and some years he had to 
return for a short session in August; but he was at home most 
of the time between late spring and early December. On Georges 
Creek or in Philadelphia, he lived and breathed politics. During 
his months at home—and particularly in the weeks immediately 
before the October elections—he frequented crossroad taverns 
and, at his own store, at his farmhouse and at those of his neigh- 
bors, he talked crops and politics. He journeyed occasionally to 
Uniontown, the county seat, to pick up his mail, to distribute 
party handbills, to put in a good word for the ticket, and inci- 
dentally to remind his constituents that he was a candidate him- 
self. He was likely to spend election day at the tavern of Nicholas 
Riffle, the polling place for Springhill Township, greeting his 
neighbors as they came to cast their ballots.** He was fond of cal- 
culating the results before election day and afterwards, as the 
returns came in. On the backs of letters and on small slips of 
paper he jotted down, in a tiny, wretched hand, figures based upon 


“ Gallatin to Mrs. Gallatin, December 7, 1794 in Adams, op. cit., p. 143; 
Pennsylvania House Journal, 1794-1795, pp. 7, 34. 

% Philadelphia Aurora, January 5, 13, 1795; Pennsylvania House Journal, 
1794-1795, pp. 62, 63, 79-81. Gallatin’s address, published in pamphlet form 
as The Speech of Albert Gallatin . . . Touching the Validity of the Elec- 
tions Held in the Four Western Counties . . . (Philadelphia, 1795), was 
reprinted in Writings of Albert Gallatin (Henry Adams, editor; Phila- 
delphia, 1879), III, pp. 3-52. 

4 Pennsylvania House Journal, 1794-1795, p. 170; Aurora, January 31, 
February 16, 18, 1795. 

8 Adams, op. cit., pp. 142, 146. 

® This description of Gallatin electioneering is derived from Ferguson, 
op. cit., 48 ff., and Franklin a History of Fayette County, Penn- 
sylvania (Philadelphia 1882), p 
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his observations in his own district and culled from his corre- 
spondence.** 

While in Fayette, Gallatin made it a practice to keep in touch 
with politicians in other sections of the state. His pen was espe- 
cially busy during the spring and summer of 1792, when his party 
was feverishly trying to capture Pennsylvania’s delegation in the 
federal House of Representatives and was co-operating with anti- 
Federalist groups in other states in an effort to replace John 
Adams in the vice-presidency with a man whose philosophy was 
“less aristocratic.” During these months he exchanged political 
data and counsel with Congressman William Findley; with the 
Falstaffan spark plug of the Pennsylvania anti-Federalist group, 
Dr. James Hutchinson of Philadelphia; with the tall and courtly 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, Alexander James Dallas of 
Philadelphia; and with a personal friend among the Federalists, 
the hard-headed and vigorous Alexander Addison of Washington 
County."* 

Through his annual canvasses Gallatin was able to keep his 
finger on the pulse of his constituency. But during the assembly 
sessions, while he was three hundred miles away in Philadelphia, 
his contact was more tenuous. His Fayette farmer neighbors were 
not the articulate, literary sort of men who would sit down to 
write their assemblyman unless they desired something very badly. 
Moreover, Gallatin disliked writing letters himself, and discour- 
aged correspondents. He corresponded regularly with only two 
personal friends, Thomas Clare, a neighbor on Georges Creek, 
and John Badollet, an old Geneva schoolmate who now lived just 
across the Monongahela River in Washington County. Both 
Clare and Badollet kept him apprised of public opinion in the 
West.’® 


See, for example, various scraps of paper in the Gallatin Papers, 
Volume IV; also Alexander Addison to Gallatin, October 12, 1792 in 
Gallatin Papers, Volume IV. Gallatin as a practical politician at work 
among his neighbors is the theme of Russell J. Ferguson, “Albert Gallatin, 
Western Pennsylvania Politician,” Western Pennsylvania Historical Maga- 
zine, XVI, pp. 183-195. 

% William Findley to Gallatin, August 20, 1792, [early September 1792?] ; 
Dr. James Hutchinson to Gallatin, September 25, October 24, 1792; A. J. 
Dallas to Gallatin, September 25, 1792; Addison to Gallatin, October 11, 
1792, all in Gallatin Papers, Volume IV. For an account of the election of 
1792 in Pennsylvania, see Raymond Walters, Jr., “The Origins of the 
Jeffersonian Party in Pennsylvania,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography, LXXI, pp. 440-458. 

* See Gallatin’s letters to Clare and Badollet in Gallatin Papers, Volume 
V. 
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While in Philadelphia, Gallatin kept in touch with the other 
anti-Federalists. It is likely that he lodged at the rooming house 
of Major Alexander Boyd, on Sixth Street near Arch, long a 
favorite stopping-place for the Westerners of the group. Here, dur- 
ing meals and in the evenings he could exchange bits of gossip 
about legislative maneuvers and frontier sentiment with such 
fellow lodgers as Smilie and Findley, and such Philadelphia friends 
as Hutchinson and Dallas.*° 

Like any good practical politician, Gallatin performed errands 
for his constituents while he was in the state capital. Many of 
these chores entailed conferences with the state land officers, for 
Westerners were always troubled about warrants and titles.”* 
Many arose from the fact that Philadelphia was still the state’s 
only metropolis, the most convenient place for buying merchan- 
dise and conducting financial transactions. Gallatin negotiated 
loans and paid bills, sometimes even advancing money out of his 
own purse. He bought such things as looking glasses, and made 
the arrangements necessary for shipping them across the Al- 
legheny Mountains. He once remained in the capital a week after 
the legislature adjourned in order to attend to such errands.” 

During Gallatin’s four terms in the Assembly he acquired, as 
he expressed it years later, “an extraordinary influence in that 
body, the more remarkable, as I was always in a party minority.”** 
During each of the sessions from 1790 to 1793, he was appointed 
to no less than forty committees.** The reasons for this influence 
are obvious. The sixty-nine men who held seats in the House 
during these years were, on the whole, a mediocre lot. Exceptions 
were William Bingham, a highly successful Philadelphia business 
man who was later to become a United States Senator, and Wil- 
liam Findley, who was to make a creditable record in the federal 


” Journal of William Maclay (New Yon, 1927), p. 379; Ferguson, Early 
Western Pennsylvania Politics, pp. 77, 79, 

“ Pennsylvania Archives, 3rd Series, i pp. 16, 19; 6th Series, XIII, 
p. 2h. 

* Gallatin to Badollet, February 22, 1792, March 9, 1793, to Clare, De- 
cember 1792, March 9, 1793 in Gallatin Papers, Volume XV 

* Adams, op. cit., p. 84. 

* Pennsylvania House Journal, 1790-1791, 1791-1792, 1792-1793, passim. 
Two small notebooks in the Gallatin Papers, Volume XV, which Gallatin 
kept during the first part of the 1790-1791 session, list 27 committees. 
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House of Representatives.” Furthermore, turnover in the House 
membership was rapid. By his third term, less than one-third of 
the body had served as long as Gallatin. 

Gallatin became, as he termed himself, “the laboring oar” of 
a host of committees. During almost all his waking hours he was 
absorbed in political work, at the State House during the day, at 
Major Boyd’s during the evening. For the committees of which 
he was a member during the 1791-1792 session, he later recalled 
that he “prepared all their reports, and drew all their bills.”** In 
1793 he complained to his friend Clare that the details of commit- 
tee work were consuming all of his time, “owing to the very great 
indolence of our members this year,”*? 

Some of Gallatin’s most effective work was conducted on the 
floor of the House. No member spoke more frequently. Nature 
had not been exactly generous in bestowing upon him the gifts 
necessary for a great legislative debater. To the casual observer, 
his appearance was unimpressive, though not unattractive. Al- 
though he was barely thirty, he had already started to lose his 
reddish-brown hair. His thin face, his long, hooked nose and 
pointed chin, his lean figure made him look taller than he actually 
was ;** but during debate he was apt to surrender this advantage 
by bending over his desk toward the presiding officer, “sawing 
the air” with a perpendicular movement of his right arm to 
emphasize his points. He spoke slowly and haltingly, with a pro- 
nounced French accent.”® Brevity was not one of his virtues. He 
occasionally spoke without interruption for as long as three 
hours.*° 

But these were superficial shortcomings. Long speeches were 
common in the Pennsylvania Assembly; and his colleagues soon 
discovered that, although his accent was Gallic, his phrases were 
excellent idiomatic English. With a sheet of mathematically log- 


* Margaret L. Brown, “William Bingham, Eighteenth Century Magnate,” 
Pennsylvania Magazine ‘of History and Biography, LXI, pp. 387-434, devotes 
little attention to Bingham’s political activities. Callista Schramm, ‘ ‘William 
Findley in Pennsylvania Politics,” Western Pennsylvania Historical Maga- 
sine, XX, pp. 31-40 is a useful sketch. 

= Adams, op. cit., p. 84. 

* Gallatin to Clare, March 9, 1793 in ‘Gallatin Papers, Volume XV. 

™ Albert E. Gallatin, Gallatin Iconography ({New York?] 1934), 

13, 14, 16. 
Thomas Twining, Travels in America roo Years Ago (New York, 
1894), pp. 51, 52. 
™” Diary of ‘Jacob Hiltsheimer (Philadelphia, 1893), pp. 173, 190, 211. 
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ical notes before him, he could become almost eloquent. Once 
Bingham, the Federalist speaker of the Assembly, announced 
that Gallatin’s detailed and acutely reasoned argument against his 
party’s stand on a certain issue had so impressed him, that he 
would not attempt to answer it until he had carefully investigated 
the question anew." Another Federalist stalwart, Assemblyman 
Jacob Hiltzheimer of Philadelphia, confided to his diary that he 
considered Gallatin’s speeches “masterly,” his arguments “very 
forcible.”®* 

As an Assemblyman, Gallatin performed his share of the rou- 
tine duties that fall to all legislative leaders. He served on com- 
mittees to frame and deliver the reply of the House to the annual 
message of Governor Thomas Mifflin.** He conferred with rep- 
resentatives of the Senate on questions affecting both houses. 
He framed lists of the House’s unfinished business and recom- 
mended dates for the adjournment of its sessions. But besides 
his work as an able public financier, his chief contributions to 
the Assembly and to Pennsylvania political life were made as 
an eloquent spokesman of the political and economic objectives 
of the western frontiersman. 


III 


As a true representative of the people of Fayette County, Gal- 
latin devoted himself to the problems that perennially troubled the 
pioneering western farmer—the repeal of the state and federal 
excises upon distilled liquor ; the protection of the frontier against 
Indian raids; and the construction of roads and canals to improve 
westward transportation. He worked tirelessly to increase the 
influence of his section in the political life of the state and nation. 

On none of these questions did Gallatin represent the views of 
his constituents more faithfully and more vigorously than on the 
excise. An excise on distilled liquor was an old story to Penn- 
sylvanians ; it is probable that the state had had some tax of this 
sort since 1684. At the time Gallatin entered the legislature, the 
state’s nineteenth excise law was on the statute books. Owing to 


™ Philadelphia American Daily Advertiser, September 6, 1791. 
= Diary of Hiltsheimer, pp. 173, 186. 
*® Pennsylvania Archives, 9th Series, I, p. 10. 
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resistance against its enforcement west of the Alleghenies, how- 
ever, it was virtually a dead letter in that part of the state.** 

When Secretary Hamilton in the winter of 1790-1791 proposed 
a Federal excise as a means by which the national government 
might raise funds to finance his plan for the assumption of state 
debts, western Pennsylvanians opposed the suggestion to a man. 
The whiskey which they distilled from grain raised on their 
farms was not only their favorite tipple; it was their currency as 
well. They used it in barter with the Army post at Fort Pitt. 
They sent it on packhorses across the mountains to the East or 
on flatboats down the river to New Orleans in exchange for sup- 
plies. Thus Secretary Hamilton’s excise would be a tax on their 
currency. To make their grievance the more acute, it was proposed 
that the excise be paid in money, of which they had little. Inas- 
much as the great proportion of the whiskey produced in the 
United States was distilled in their region, the Westerners felt 
that they would be called upon to bear an unjust portion of the 
burden of the debt assumption plan—a scheme which seemed to 
them designed to fill the pockets of a few speculators in the 
eastern cities.*® 

Gallatin did not operate a still on his farm. He was not per- 
sonally affected by the excise.** But many of his neighbors and 
constituents were acutely concerned. Accordingly, he listened 
closely when Francis Gurney of Philadelphia, in January 1791, 
discussed the debates on the excise then taking place in Congress. 
Assemblyman Gurney urged that the legislature remonstrate 
“against any endeavour on the part of the United States to collect 
a revenue by means of excise, established upon principles sub- 
versive of the peace, liberty and rights of the citizens,’ and 
warned of “the singular spectacle of a nation magnanimously 
resisting the oppression of others, in order to enslave itself.” He 


“Leland D. Baldwin, Whiskey Rebels: The Story of a Frontier Uprising 
(Pittsburgh, 1939), pp. 56-61. Baldwin’s work is the standard study of the 
Whiskey Insurrection of 1794. 

® Baldwin, op. cit., pp. 69-71; Raymond Walters, Jr., Alexander James 
Dallas, Lawyer, Politician, Financier (Philadelphia, 1943), p. 52. Some of 
the reasons for the opposition of the Westerners to the excise were stated 
in a petition which Gallatin framed for presentation to Congress in 1792. 
See Adams, op. cit., pp. 88, 89. 

* Fayette County Property Rolls, Springhill Township, 1789, 1793 in 
Assessment Room, Fayette County Court House, Uniontown, Pennsylvania. 
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proposed that these sentiments be forwarded to the United States 
senators from Pennsylvania.** 

In the prolonged and bitter argument which this resolution 
provoked, Gallatin took a leading part. Speaker Bingham had 
declared that although he did not necessarily approve of the 
proposed excise, inasmuch as the people of Pennsylvania had 
invested Congress with the right, to levy excises through their 
adoption of the federal constitution, “they had no right to inter- 
fere in the present instance.” To this Gallatin retorted that state 
legislatures had the right to remonstrate not only whenever the 
federal government actually exceeded its powers, but whenever 
it appeared that it might do so. 

Gallatin described the excise as a particularly unjust form of 
taxation, and urged that a direct tax was better suited for the 
purposes of a republic. He estimated that an excise would take 
three times as much money out of the pockets of the people as 
a direct tax, owing to the manner in which the excisemen would 
make their collections. Furthermore, an excise “will bear hard 
upon the honest and industrious citizen, whilst the wealthy and 
conniving parts of the community will evade payment by various 
strategems.” In Pennsylvania, the western counties would have 
to pay a far greater share than the eastern counties. Gallatin 
was critical, too, of the purpose for which the excise was pro- 
posed, the assumption of state debts. “It is very true,” he declared, 
“that we have given Congress the right of laying sufficient taxes 
to preserve the harmony of the union, but I wish to know whether 
this adopting an excise will not rather tend to the destruction of 
the union. I wish to know whether it is necessary to pay more 
than the debts of the country.”** 

Gallatin questioned the constitutionality of the excise proposal 
in an amendment he submitted as the resolution came up for 
a final vote. “Every species of taxation, which shall operate, either 
directly or indirectly, as a duty on articles exported from any 
state,” he declared in his statement, “is unconstitutional.” The 


* Pennsylvania House Journal, 1790-1791, pp. 94, 95. In his Life of Albert 
Gallatin, Adams asserts (p. 87) that the resolution was “the very first 
legislative paper” which Gallatin “is believed to have drafted.” The present 
writer has been unable to discover any evidence that Gallatin was the 
author of the resolution. 

* American Daily Advertiser, January 20, 22, 24, 1791. 
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amendment was voted down, however, and the resolution passed 
in its original form by the decisive vote of 40 to 16.** 

The resolution turned out to be only a futile gesture. After 
prolonged debate, the state Senate refused its concurrence in the 
resolution by a nine-to-eight vote.*° Meanwhile, the federal 
House of Representatives passed the excise bill by a vote of 35 
to 21.** There is no record as to how the members of the federal 
Senate voted when the upper house passed the measure late in 
February, but it seems likely that Pennsylvania’s senators split, 
Robert Morris voting for and William Maclay against the act. 
It is clear, however, that Maclay’s vote was little influenced by 
the resolution of the state House of Representatives. The gloomily 
self-righteous junior senator wrote in his diary that Gallatin and 
the other proponents of the resolution had “nothing further in 
view” in advocating it, “than the securing themselves niches in 
the six-dollar temple of Congress’”—an allusion to the daily pay 
of congressmen. “These popular measures,” he continued, “are 
meant as the step-ladder to facilitate their ascent.’’*? 

At least as far as Gallatin was concerned, Maclay was a poor 
judge of character. Less than three months later Gallatin pro- 
posed to the Pennsylvania House of Representatives that, even 
though the state excise act was virtually a dead letter and would 
expire the following year at any rate, it ought to be definitely 
buried. His bill to repeal all state excise legislation became a law 
in September 1791.** 

The attempts of the federal government to enforce Secretary 
Hamilton’s excise agitated Pennsylvania political life during the 
next five years, culminating in the so-called “Whiskey Rebellion” 
of 1794. Gallatin continued, through moderate acts and utter- 
ance, to oppose enforcement of the measure. He even participated 
in public protest meetings in western Pennsylvania during As- 
sembly recesses. But, after the state repealed its own excise, he 
never again debated the subject in the House. 

As a frontiersman and land speculator, Gallatin quite naturally 


® Pennsylvania House Journal, 1790-1791, PP. 108-111. 

“© Pennsylvania Senate Journal, 1790-1791, p. 92. 

“ Annals of Congress, Ist Cong,, 2nd Sem. D. 1884. 

© Journal of William Maclay, pp. 384, 385, 390. 

* Pennsylvania House Journal, 1790-1791, p. 363; A. J. Dallas (editor), 
tame, of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1795), III, 
p. 115. 
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took a keen interest in Pennsylvania’s land policy during the 
years he was in the Assembly. In each of his terms he served on 
committees concerned with the problem, assuming the leading 
role in almost every instance. 

In the early 1790’s Pennsylvania possessed thousands of acres, 
mostly in the northwest part of the state, which it had acquired 
from the Penn family under the Divesting Act of 1779 but had 
never officially opened to settlement. East of the Alleghenies two 
views about this land were widely held. Many men viewed west- 
ward expansion with misgiving, fearing that it might lead to the 
depression of the value of their own holdings, the tightening of 
the labor market, and the decrease of their own influence in 
political life. But on the other hand, there was an influential 
group of business men who looked upon western lands as a field 
for profitable speculation. In the West, sentiment almost unani- 
mously favored legislation which would open new areas to settle- 
ment, and produce an increase in the land values and political 
influence of the section. 

It was not until his second term in the legislature that Gal- 
latin found his Assembly colleagues prepared to take constructive 
action.** His motion to investigate the whole land question was 
adopted by the House, and he was appointed to a six-man com- 
mittee to conduct it.° The committee report, submitted to the 
House on January 6, 1792, proposed that virtually all vacant land 
within the state be opened to settlement immediately upon very 
liberal terms. Specifically, it suggested that any person, upon ap- 
plication to the land office, might obtain a warrant for 400 acres 
or less of any vacant land within the state, except that reserved 
for towns. A patent would be issued to the warrantee if he com- 
pleted payment within a specified period. If the warrantee did not 
actually settle on his land within a certain time after the issuance 
of the warrant “and continue such settlement by actual residence 
or cultivation,” the state would be free to grant the land to 
another warrantee. The price of land was to be low so as to 
increase the population of the state; but the report made no 
recommendation as to what the price should be.*® 

“The legislative action leading to the 1792 land act is described in Eliza- 
beth K. Henderson, “The Northwestern Lands of Pennsylvania, 1790-1812,” 
Pennsylvania Magasine of History and Biography, LX, pp. 133-137. 
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Debate over a bill based upon the recommendations of the Gal- 
latin committee caused the Easterners to reveal their ambitions 
and prejudices toward the West. Samuel Maclay of Northumber- 
land County argued that the land northwest of the Allegheny 
River ought not be opened to settlement until the region east of 
it was thickly populated. If the entire northwestern section of 
the state were suddenly thrown open to settlement, he declared, 
the frontier would be greatly expanded, necessitating the main- 
tenance of a large standing army to defend it against the Indians.*’ 
Cadwallader Evans of Montgomery County asserted that the 
happiness of a country depended upon the compactness of settle- 
ment, adding that the first settlers in a district were always 
“handitti.” He urged omission of the restriction against absentee 
landowners and tracts larger than 400 acres. If sales to land com- 
panies and wealthy individuals were encouraged, settlement would 
proceed in a more “orderly” fashion and defense would be easier 
to accomplish. Besides, Evans added, the state was far more cer- 
tain of receiving payment in full from monied individuals or cor- 
porations than from impecunious actual settlers.** 

Gallatin went to great pains to refute such arguments. He pro- 
duced a map to demonstrate that the extent of the frontier area 
would actually be contracted by the settlement of the state north- 
west of the Allegheny. By establishing a post at Presqu’isle—the 
site of the present-day Erie—and encouraging settlement in that 
area, the state could cut communication between Pennsylvania 
and the hostile Indians in the Northwest Territory. Gallatin cited 
conditions in Europe to disprove Evans’ statement that compact 
settlement produced a happy people. “The happiness of a country,” 
he declared, “depends more . . . on the poorer class of people 
having it in their power to become freeholders at a small expence, 
and being able to live comfortably, and dependent only on their 
industry and exertions.” He cited the character of the population 
of the four western counties as proof that first settlers were not 
always banditti. One-half of the first settlers in those counties still 
lived there, he declared. Failure to open all the vacant lands to 
settlement at once, he went on, would cause Pennsylvania to lose 


“ Philadelphia General Advertiser, February 8, 1792. 
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worthy citizens to other states. Since 1785 she had lost 50,000 
persons owing to the “more enlightened policy” of Virginia and 
New York. This was a thing to consider, inasmuch as the weight 
of a state in Congress was determined by the size of its popula- 
tion. He was pleased, he added, that “the only class of people 
excluded by the bill, are such as wish to possess, without either 
forming settlements, or causing them to be formed.’** 

Gallatin’s fellow Westerner, Thomas Scott of Washington 
County, protested that the proposal of Evans to encourage large 
absentee landholders would almost inevitably lead to an orgy of 
speculation. The incomplete records of the Assembly debates do 
not suggest that Gallatin was equally fearful of this possibility. 

The issue was resolved by a compromise between the Western- 
ers and the spokesmen for the eastern speculators. The legislature 
voted to open the entire state to settlement at attractively low rates. 
Lands northwest of the Ohio and the Allegheny were to be sold 
either to persons who would themselves perform the conditions 
of actual settlement, or would cause them to be settled by others.*° 
Only a few assemblymen from the southwestern part of the state 
cast negative ballots. The ambiguous phrases of this Act of April 
3, 1792, produced a famous land litigation case that was to trouble 
Pennsylvania political life for more than a decade.™ 

When reports of an Indian uprising sent Gallatin scurrying home 
to Fayette County from a land surveying trip down the Ohio River 
valley during the summer of 1785, he learned from personal ex- 
perience the terror which redskins on the warpath could strike in 
the heart of the frontiersman.°* That realization was sharpened 
by his years of residence in a pioneering community. Thus, when 
the northwestern tribes in 1790 banded together to push back the 
frontiersmen who were pouring into their hunting grounds, As- 
semblyman Gallatin took an earnest and personal interest in the 
problem of frontier defense. In March 1791 he was appointed to 
a joint House and Senate committee to confer with Governor 
Mifflin on measures to reinforce the half-hearted measures being 

“Ibid, Gallatin repeated some of these views in his letter to Badollet, 
February 22, 1793 in Gallatin Papers, Volume XV. 

© General Advertiser, February 10, 1792; Dallas, op. cit., IIT, pp. 209-214. 
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taken by the federal government. From the committee’s delibera- 
tions came an act which appropriated £4,000 for the immediate 
defense of the frontier by the state militia.** 

But by the middle of the following December, Gallatin, in the 
national capital, learned that the combined efforts of the federal 
and state governments had reached an alarming climax. Six weeks 
earlier, the report ran, an expedition of poorly equipped, ill-trained 
ne’er-do-wells, under the leadership of the ailing General Arthur 
St. Clair, had been completely routed by the Indians on the Wabash 
River. Gallatin reflected the gloom that pervaded Philadelphia in 
a letter he wrote to Badollet early in January. “Our frontiers are 
naked,” he complained, “the Indians must be encouraged by their 
success, the preparations of the United States must take some time 
before they are compleated, & our present protection must [rest ?] 
chiefly on the security we may derive from the season of the year 
& on the exertions of the people and on the State government.” 

In the crisis Governor Mifflin, it seemed to Gallatin, acted with 
“spirit, activity & earnestness.”** After a series of consultations 
with President George Washington and Secretary of War Henry 
Knox, the Governor presented a plan for co-operation between the 
federal and state governments to the House defense committee, of 
which Gallatin was a member. Under this scheme, fifty able woods- 
men were to be hired as rangers by the lieutenants of militia of 
the western counties; 228 men were to be enlisted by the state 
for about six months’ service in three militia companies. 

The proposal placed both parties in something of a quandary. 
The anti-Federalists feared that such co-operation between the 
two governments might lead to the establishment of a standing 
army which, in Gallatin’s words, “would load us with a monstrous 
expence.”®> The Pennsylvania Federalists, although not as hostile 
to frontier interests as their allies in New England, were not 
particularly eager to aid the democratic West; but at the same 
time they were anxious to support any measure which might 
strengthen the national Federalist administration. 

As it turned out, the Federalists found it more difficult to quiet 


= George A. Cribbs, The Frontier Policy of Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh, 
1919), p. 93; Pennsylvania House Journal, 1790-1791, pp. 249, 250; Dallas, 
op. cit., III, p. 19. 

“Gallatin to Badollet, January 7, 1792 in Gallatin Papers, Volume XV. 
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their qualms than did Gallatin and his friends. During the House 
debates Cadwallader Evans asserted that the proposed appropria- 
tion was too high. William Bingham urged that action be post- 
poned until more precise data on the need for defense became 
available. Under the terms of the federal constitution, he added, 
it was not clear whether a state possessed the right to raise troops. 
He suggesed that an explanatory preamble be appended to the bill. 

Gallatin met Evans’ objection with the painstaking analysis that 
characterized all his discussions of financial matters, carefully 
building up a case for the proposed appropriation of £4,500. With 
some heat he observed that the constitutional right of a sovereign 
state to raise troops in time of war was so clear that the preamble 
suggesed by Bingham would be gratuitous. 

Gallatin’s points, which were reiterated with less effectiveness 
by his fellow Westerners, won the approval of the House for the 
bill.5® A few days later the Senate voted its accord, and £4,500 
was appropriated for the militia.°* Two months later, over the 
bitter opposition of the Federalists, Congress enacted legislation 
for defense measures by the federal government.** 

This legislation did not completely solve the Indian problem, 
as Gallatin learned while spending the spring and summer of 1792 
at home in Fayette. Encouraged by their success in defeating St. 
Clair, the Indians renewed their war with a fresh series of horrors. 
From his friend Secretary of the Commonwealth Dallas at Phila- 
delphia, Gallatin received a letter begging for details about the 
depredations and for recommendations as to additional defense 
measures. The little state army, Dallas reflected, “will certainly 
be insufficient to protect all the exposed Counties; and the mighty 
force of the Union, like all great bodies, moves very slow.” Loyal 
to the state’s chief executive, Dallas begged Gallatin and his west- 
ern colleagues to point out to their constituents how keen was the 
Governor’s interest in the defense problem.*® 

The energetic purposefulness with which General Anthony 


General Advertiser, January 13, 1792; American Daily Advertiser, 
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Wayne, the successor of St. Clair, drilled his troops served to 
reassure the Westerners, and defense did not become an issue at 
the 1792-1793 session of the Assembly. Indeed, prospects for peace 
were so bright that Gallatin introduced a bill for the survey of 
Presqu’isle which, it was planned, would be the chief settlement 
of northwestern Pennsylvania. The bill became law early in April.®° 
On the day after the United States Senate voted that Gallatin did 
not possess the qualifications necessary to sit in the federal upper 
house—March 1, 1794—Governor Mifflin named him to join Wil- 
liam Irvine and Andrew Ellicott as commissioners to make the 
survey. 

The expedition was cancelled at the last moment upon the re- 
‘quest of Secretary Knox, who felt that it would complicate Gen- 
eral Wayne’s war against the Indians.** The victory of Wayne at 
Fallen Timbers in the summer of 1794, followed by the Treaty 
of Grenville the next year, brought a final peace to the Pennsyl- 
vania frontier, and made possible the survey of Presqu’isle in 
1795. But by that time Gallatin had become a member of the 
federal House of Representatives and was busy with other matters. 

As he jogged on horseback along the rough roads and moun- 
tain trails that connected his back-country home to the state capi- 
tal to attend sessions of the legislature, Gallatin had ample oppor- 
tunity to reflect upon a need keenly felt by all Westerners—better 
means of transportation. This concern was shared by the merchants 
of Philadelphia, who realized that if improvements were not made, 
the people west of the Alleghenies would use the Potomac and 
Susquehanna river systems to carry their trade to the enterprising 
young port of Baltimore.** The Philadelphians had been agitating 
for internal improvements since 1783;** in 1789 some of them 
founded the Society for Promoting the Improvement of Roads 
and Inland Navigation, of which Gallatin’s friend, Robert Morris, 
served as president.® 


Dallas, op. cit., III, pp. 346-348. 
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Gallatin not only became a member of the Society while an 
assemblyman ;** he vigorously espoused the petitions it periodically 
presented to the legislature. In the spring of 1791 the Society sub- 
mitted a detailed proposal for the construction of numerous high- 
ways and canals within the state.** When the memorial came up 
for discussion in the House in April, Gallatin spoke at length in 
its favor. As the Philadelphia General Advertiser reported, “he 
dwelt on the advantages of connecting the Western and Eastern 
waters,” maintaining that “it would draw the produce of the 
Western parts to enrich the Eastern” and warning that “if the 
plan was not effected a great deal of the riches of that part of the 
state would go down the Potowmack.” Internal improvements 
“would naturally draw and encrease population in the improved 
parts.” He attributed “the present population and flourishing situ- 
ation at Fort Pitt and the neighboring country, to the roads estab- 
lished for some time back from the Atlantic shore to the garrison 
at Fort Pitt.”** A few days later Gallatin and his fellow Fayette 
countian, State Senator John Smilie, urged these views upon Gov- 
ernor Mifflin through a letter.*® 

When the Governor threw his influence behind the internal im- 
provements movement, it acquired such momentum that during the 
1790-1791 and 1791-1792 sessions no fewer than six House com- 
mittees were appointed to deal with the question. On each of these 
Gallatin served. One of the committees reported to the House on 
March 14, 1791, that the construction of roads and canals was too 
expensive to be carried on by individuals, and the state was not 
rich enough to accomplish it, either. The report proposed that pri- 
vate stock companies be chartered to make such improvements.”° 
It was on the basis of this recommendation that, while Gallatin 
sat in the Assembly, the state chartered three companies—one to 
build a canal connecting the Schuylkill and Susquehanna rivers, 
another to build a canal linking the Delaware and Schuylkill rivers, 
and a third to construct an artificial road between Philadelphia and 


”° American Daily Advertiser, February 4, 1793. 
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Lancaster.": The Philadelphia-Lancaster road, incidentally, was the 
first turnpike in the United States constructed entirely at private 
expense. 

In two notable instances Gallatin showed himself eager to in- 
crease the power of his western constituents in the political life 
of Pennsylvania and the nation. In one, he led a movement for 
legislation providing for the election of Pennsylvania’s members 
in the federal House of Representatives by districts rather than 
by a state-wide ticket, thus making possible a more faithful rep- 
resentation of the various sections of the state.” 

In another case he bespoke the distrust which he and his fellow 
Westerners felt toward Philadelphia as a seat of “luxury” and 
“aristocracy.” When the federal government moved to Philadel- 
phia in 1790, it had been specified that the capital was to be moved 
to the banks of the Potomac at the end of a decade. A group of 
enterprising Philadelphians, however, undertook to tempt Congress 
into voting to remain by urging that the state build magnificent 
accommodations for the federal government and the President of 
the United States. When such proposals reached the House, Gal- 
latin spoke vigorously against them, insisting that the federal gov- 
ernment must move at the appointed time.** 

Like other Westerners, Gallatin was anxious that, since popula- 
‘tion was moving in their direction, the state capital be moved far- 
ther west. Whenever Philadelphians argued that the elaborate build- 
ings they were proposing be built could be used by the state when 
the federal government moved, Gallatin retorted that this would 
“tie the legislature forever to the city.” The “tone of luxury” 
which pervaded the city had already made it necessary to increase 
the salaries of the state officers. This “ostentatious display of 
wealth” really troubled him, as is evidenced by a complaint he 
made about it in a letter to his friend Badollet.” 
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One problem which troubled the Pennsylvania legislature dur- 
ing all of Gallatin’s first three terms—and one whose outcome was 
to affect his own career enormously—was the election of a suc- 
cessor to the asperic William Maclay, whose term as United 
States senator expired on March 3, 1791. In this problem party, 
sectional, and constitutional issues were inextricably interwoven." 

Although every other state in the union was electing its federal 
senators by a joint vote (both houses of the legislature sitting 
together), certain Federalist state senators from the eastern coun- 
ties saw in the silence of the Pennsylvania constitution on the 
subject an opportunity to augment the power of their house, 
party, and section. They insisted that the election of a successor to 
Maclay must be accomplished by a concurrent vote (the two houses 
sitting separately). 

From the spring of 1791 to the spring of 1793 the legislature 
remained deadlocked over the question. In the efforts of the House 
to break the impasse, Gallatin played a leading part. He succeeded 
in getting the House to go on record in favor of the joint vote." 
He served on House committees to confer with Senate commit- 
tees."7 He spoke long and eloquently on the subject, warning of 
the danger that lay in permitting six men in the Senate to deprive 
the state of representation in the federal upper house,”* and urg- 
ing that a joint vote was closest to the true spirit of election, 
because by it men might vote not merely as members of the House 


* The present writer cannot agree with Frank F. Stephens when he de- 
clares that the “contest was at heart a political one. The majority in the 
senate was Federal, in the house, Republican.” (“The Transitional Period, 
1788-1789, in the Government of the United States,” University of Missouri 
Studies, Social Science Studies, II, No. 4 [1909], p. 15). The fact is that 
at this time the Federalists had a majority in both houses. Richard Hildreth’s 
explanation (History of the United States [New York, 1880], IV, p. 448) 
that the dispute was “sectional... , the western portion of the state insisting 
upon its right to be represented” comes nearer the truth, but does not tell 
the whole story, either. William Bingham, the Philadelphia Federalist 
leader, took the position which Stephens would have us believe was Re- 
publican, Hildreth would say was Western. Moreover, the Senate—presum- 
ably predominantly Federalist and Eastern in sentiment—voted for a 
western Federalist, James Ross, for United States senator in 1793. 

* Pennsylvania House Journal, 1790-1791, pp. 372, 373; Stephens, op. cit., 
p. 12. 
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or Senate, but as individuals.”* When the Senate attempted, in 
January 1793, to force the lower house to agree to a fait accompli 
by voting James Ross of Washington County as its choice, he 
protested that its action was not only “high-handed,” but “un- 
constitutional,” and won the support of his House colleagues on 
a resolution to that effect.®° 

The deadlock was broken on February 19, 1793, when enough of 
the obstinate senators absented themselves to allow the upper house 
to pass a resolution calling for a joint vote of the two houses.** 
To this the House readily assented. 

While the political cauldron boiled during the next few days, 
the anti-Federalists held a caucus to determine who they should 
support in the balloting. Gallatin’s name immediately came to the 
fore. Gallatin sprang to his feet to deny any desire for the office, 
and to declare that there were a number of other men far more 
deserving. He added that he doubted whether he had been a citizen 
of Pennsylvania long enough to qualify. After the meeting broke 
up, his friends urged him to reconsider, maintaining that he was 
the only “person of truly Republican principles” who had a chance 
of election. This argument and a rereading of the federal consti- 
tution caused Gallatin to change his mind. He had been a citizen 
of the United States for more than nine years, he believed, and 
that made him qualified for the seat. Accordingly, when his name 
was presented at a second party caucus a few days later, he ac- 
cepted the nomination, which was extended by an almost unani- 
mous vote.®* 

The election was held in the Senate chamber at high noon of 
February 28, 1793. Although four men were nominated (Gallatin 
himself proposing the name of William Irvine), it became a con- 
test between Gallatin and the Federalist choice, Henry Miller 
of York County. Gallatin received 45 votes in the viva voce 
polling; Miller received 35; Irvine and Arthur St. Clair one 
each. The vote was not divided on party or sectional lines. How- 
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ever, the bulk of Gallatin’s support came from central and western 
Pennsylvania.** 

The election of Gallatin, as he wrote to Clare, “exceedingly 
mortified” the extreme Federalists.** Several of his supporters 
later asserted that they had been threatened by Federalists in the 
streets and taverns of Philadelphia both before and after the 
election. A month after the election two die-hard Federalists rose 
in the House to dispute the right of Gallatin to continue serving 
in the legislature when he was senator-elect ; but none of the other 
assemblymen responded to the idea.** A Federalist with literary 
aspirations sarcastically suggested in a bit of doggerel published 
in the Gazette of the United States that an intriguing group had 
succeeded, through illegitimate though legal means, in forcing an 
alien upon the citizens of Pennsylvania as their representative in 
the federal senate.** 

But Gallatin, always a modest man of clear perspective, sized 
up the true situation when he wrote: “It was my constant assiduity 
to business and the assistance derived from it by many members 
which enabled the Republican [anti-Federalist] party in the Legis- 
lature, then a minority on a joint ballot, to elect me, and no other 
but me of that party, Senator of the United States.”’** The Federal- 
ist Jacob Hiltzheimer of Philadelphia expressed the feeling of the 
majority of his colleagues when he confided to his diary: “The 
next House will miss him very much. . . .”** 


V 


As preparation for his later career as United States senator and 
representative, as Secretary of the Treasury under Jefferson and 
Madison, and as American minister to France and Great Britain, 
Gallatin’s four terms as a representative of the frontier west were 
of inestimable value. He never really mastered or enjoyed the 
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Pennsylvania were also “mortified” by the election of an “Antifederal” 
senator. Alexander McKeehan to William Findley, March 6, 1793 in Irvine 
Papers, Volume XI, no. 79. 

® Pennsylvania House Journal, 1792-1793, pp. 325, 326. 

® Gasetie of the United States, March 16, 1793. 

* Adams, op. cit., p. 86. 

® Diary of Hiltsheimer, p. 190. 
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game of practical party politics; but all through his life—and 
especially during his seven years in Congress—he benefited from 
the lessons in the arts of persuasion and compromise which he 
had learned while canvassing votes in Fayette County farm houses, 
while chatting with brother anti-Federalists in Philadelphia board- 
ing houses, while addressing fellow assemblymen from the floor 
of the state House of Representatives. 

In certain respects, the situation of the federal government 
resembled that of the state government; and for that reason as a 
congressman and as Secretary of the Treasury Gallatin advocated 
many of the same public policies he had advocated as an assembly- 
man. His conviction that excises were inordinately costly to collect 
and vexatious to the people prompted him to obtain their repeal 
when he became head of the Treasury Department. By selling its 
vast tracts of public land, Pennsylvania had been able to pay off 
its debts completely. In Congress and in the cabinet Gallatin urged 
that the federal government ‘sell its lands in the Old Southwest 
and Old Northwest toward the same end, and personally developed 
an efficient land system to carry out the program. As an assembly- 
man he had been fearful that a large militia might delay paying 
off the Commonwealth’s debt and endanger the liberty of the 
people; as a congressman and cabinet member he was, for the 
same reasons, reluctant to establish a large Army and Navy to 
cope with threats from France and Great Britain. As Pennsyl- 
vania paid off its debt, he became more and more interested in 
the encouragement of public education and internal improvements 
by the state; as the prospect that the federal government would 
soon have an excess of revenue loomed in 1807, Secretary Gal- 
latin joined President Jefferson in urging the establishment of a 
national university and the building of an extensive network of 
turnpikes and canals. 

Almost all men whose participation in public life is long and 
active grow more conservative with the years, trimming their sails 
and shifting their courses to meet the changing winds of political 
fortune. It is eloquent testimony to the integrity of Albert Gal- 
latin that, although his ideas developed as he grew older and more 
experienced, the basic beliefs he enunciated in the Pennsylvania 
Assembly, between the ages of twenty-nine and thirty-four, re- 
mained his guiding principles to the end of his life. 
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ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF THE 
FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR FOR THE 
PHILADELPHIA MERCHANTS 


By Harry D. Berc 
University of New Hampshire 


HE conclusion of the Seven Years War and with it the ending 

of England’s lavish spending in the support of her armies 
and those of her allies left the western trading world in a state 
of acute distress. It was the now familiar story of wartime infla- 
tion and speculation inspired by cheap money and great demand 
followed by postwar collapse when the factors which supported the 
boom ceased to exist. On the European side of the Atlantic critical 
times were evidenced by the numerous failures reported from such 
widely scattered places as Stockholm, Berlin and London.’ In 
America the repercussions of these failures accentuated the prob- 
lems of an already debtor community. 

As a participant in the War and as a part of the closely inte- 
grated British Empire it was inevitable that Pennsylvania and its 
commerce minded capital should share in the vicissitudes of this 
trying period. While the conflict lasted, business activity in Phila- 
delphia reached an all time high. But the factors on which the 
seeming prosperity was built were both war-born and transient. 
They were hastily erased with the coming of peace. What was 
left was only an aggravated version of the unsatisfactory prewar 
economy. All of the old problems which the merchant had strained 
to cope with, particularly the shortage of exchange and the lack 
of an adequate currency, reappeared and were further from solu- 
tion than ever. Like his associates in the mother country, the local 
merchant finally sought political cures for economic ills. Some of 
the antecedents of the Revolution undoubtedly lie in the disloca- 
tions presented in the following discussion. 

The years 1754 to 1760, or more descriptively the period dur- 


ing which North America was an important theater of military 


1 Pennsylvania Gasette, Feb. 9, 1764. Under heading “Amsterdam.” 
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operations, were years of great prosperity for those who dealt in 
English and European goods. Despite high insurance rates and in- 
creased costs of production which obliged merchants to raise 
prices, sales exceeded those of any previous time. Instrumental in 
making this possible by expanding the purchasing power of all 
classes, were the large emissions of Provincial paper currency and 
the British money poured into America for the purchase of mili- 
tary supplies. Business was also stimulated by the liberality with 
with English merchants extended credit. The latter were almost 
undiscriminating in whom they trusted. Former clerks, super- 
cargoes and retailers with hardly any capital were able to secure 
a stock of goods and proceed to partake of the large volume of 
trade which existed. Optimism seemed unlimited. Just a beginner 
in business, Daniel Clark reported to William Neate, a British 
merchant, that he found the demand so great that he believed he 
could sell goods to the amount of £10,000 annually.” 

With such activity, imports increased by leaps and bounds. In 
1757 they were £168,246; in 1758, £260,953; in 1759, £498,161 ; 
and in 1760 an all time high of £707,998 was reached.’ Large 
sales notwithstanding, the market was completely overestimated ; 
goods were actually imported far beyond the ability of the province 
_ to consume. The firm of Willing and Morris as early as 1758 
stated that the amount of cotton goods in Philadelphia was equal 
to three years’ consumption.* In 1761 James and Drinker admitted 
that they had overimported by £10,000 in the year 1760. In the 
same year Daniel Clark estimated that except for a few articles 
there were enough English goods in town to last for ten years 
while more were pouring in daily. Oddly enough, the excess of 
imports did not produce the rise in the rate of exchange which 


? Daniel Clark to William Neate, London, October 16, 1760, Clark Letter 
Book. It may be interesting for purposes of comparison to note that a few 
years earlier £5,000 had been considered a goodly original capitalization for 
a beginning firm. 

* Johnson and Collaborators, History of Domestic and Foreign Commerce 
of the United States, Vol. I, p. 120. 

‘Willing and Morris wrote, “by two vessels lately arrived from Liverpool 
and three from London there is at least £20,000 Sterling value of Man- 
chester Goods imported which with what was already here is more than 
equal to three years’ consumption. Most of those concerned in the trade are 
people who deal on credit & must sell even to a loss to enable them to 
make punctual remittances for the support of their credit in England,” Will- 
ing and Morris to Robert Hibbert and Company, Manchester, March 28, 
1758, Willing and Morris Letter Book. 
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would normally have checked the inflation in a short time. Instead 
of rising, the rate of exchange actually declined. With a few 
minor fluctuations it fell from 171 in July of 1756 to 150 in July 
of 1759.° The best explanation is that British purchases in America 


_and the sale in England of prize goods seized by American 


privateers made bills of exchange easily available.* A low rate of 
exchange in itself encouraged large importations because of the 
ease and cheapness with which payments could be made to Eng- 
lish creditors. 

Although the causes had been developing for some time, it was 
within the space of a few months in the summer and fall of 1760 
that the bubble burst, transforming what had been the greatest 
prosperity into the most severe depression Philadelphia had ever 
known. “Times have changed much within these few months that 
we apprehend many of the importers of European goods must 
feel the Alteration very sensibly had they continued as they have 
for two or three years past’”* was the opinion of James and 
Drinker in November of 1760. The firm might well have predicted 
that hard times would last several years, and that a number of 
Philadelphia merchants would fail before there was any improve- 
ment. 

Causes of depressions are always complex, but in this case two 
complementary factors may be singled out which seem to have been 
primarily responsible—the tremendous debts which retailers owed 
the Philadelphia merchants and the latter in turn owed to their 
English correspondents, and the decline of the extraordinary 
sources of income which had come into existence earlier in the 
war. With the shifting of military operations to the West Indies 
the British government no longer spent the large sums of money 
in America which it had formerly. It was also about this time that 
the illicit trade which had furnished the colonists with low cost 


5 Bezanson, Gray, and Hussey, Prices In Colonial Pennsylvania, Appendix, 
Table 17, p. 431. Par was about 165 to 170. That is, Pennsylvania currency 
was “normally worth about 65 to 70 per cent less than English. 

. the vast sums drawn on account of the government together with 
a number of bills front the West Indias & so many Prizes brought into 
New York [the Quakers did not engage directly in privateering] whose 
cargoes are ship’t to Europe have & we imagine will prevent Bills ever rising 
above 65 and don’t know but they may fall below 60.” Willing and Morris 
Letter Book, January 26, 1758 

7 James and Drinker to Hillary and Scott, November 14, 1760, James and 
Drinker Letter Book. 
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commodities to remit to the mother country was drastically re- 
duced. In short, a decline in the means of making remittances 
came just at the time when payments for the large imports of the 
preceding years were due. The disparity in the credits and debts 
of the merchants may be read in its inevitable result, a rising rate 
of exchange. In May 1760 the rate was almost as low as it had 
ever been, 153; by October of the same year it was 170; and by 
August 1761 it had risen to the almost unheard of height of 180.° 
Daniel Clark gives a good summary of the evil times upon which 
Philadelphia had fallen. In February of 1762 he wrote: 


the present time is perhaps the most distressful the 
Philadelphians have ever met in the way of business, at 
least the modern part of them. We owe heavy sums in 
England. Sales dull. Goods high and scarce at home 
[England], here plenty, money prodigious scarce & not 
easily Collected from the Inhabitants. These circum- 
stances have reduced the trading part of us to a most 
Tragick condition and the merchants of London am af- 
fraid will participate of this our generall calamity. I have 
the misfortune to be one of a number of those that owe 
money in London & other parts of England and to remit 


at 180 (which the exchange is now risen to) vexes my 
soul.® 


Upon being pressed by his English creditors for remittances 
the Philadelphia merchant put pressure to bear upon his own 
stricken customers, but what money he was able to raise in this 
manner or out of his own resources he found that he could remit 
to England only at a loss due to the rise in exchange. The uni- 
versal complaint of merchants in the early 1760’s was that bills 
were scarce and that exorbitant prices were charged for such as 
were available.’° A merchant might have enough Philadelphia cur- 
rency with which to discharge a debt, but unless it could be con- 
verted into a remittance acceptable to his British creditors it was 


* Bezanson, op. cit., p. 431. 

* Daniel Clark to Meniers, Freres, February 13, 1762, Clark Letter Book. 

James and Drinker informed Neate and Pigou that “. . . We have 
shared largely in the disadvantage of the rise of Exchange here for some 
years past without finding any relief, but patience and perseverance in hopes 
of better times—It is generally agreed that there never was in this Place 
so many People distressed for money that have property to give in security 
for it as now and it is every week if not day increased such large sums 
shipped off.” James and Drinker Letter Book, July 2, 1762. 
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of little use. Clark reported to William Neate that this was his 
predicament : “I cannot get Bills of Exchange tho’ I have as much 
money by me now as would discharge the first parcell of Goods 
I had of you.—I offered 78 [178] per cent exchange for 600 
pounds but could not get it, it being previously engaged.”** Such 
keen competition for what credits on England did exist had the 
effect of driving up the exchange rate still further. The merchant 
who deferred paying his debts found that his position became 
worse rather than better. 

To avoid paying ruinous prices for bills on the Philadelphia 
market, merchants went to great lengths in the search for alter- 
natives. Some inquired about the possibilities of making com- 
modity remittances in naval stores from the Carolinas or in sugar 
from the West Indies; others encouraged West Indian and Vir- 
ginian correspondents to send what bills were available there to 
Philadelphia for sale.** In May of 1762 James and Drinker reported 
that every merchant sought to obtain a portion of the money which 
Parliament had granted to compensate Pennsylvania for its war 
expenditures."* In ordinary times specie would have made an 
acceptable substitute, but during the war its shipping was attended 
by prohibitory costs. It was only when convoy was available that 
specie was a feasible substitute for bills. When with the coming 
of peace it was possible to ship gold and silver, the supply was 
quickly exhausted. “There are very few Bills of Exchange to be 
had at any rate, and the greatest part of them spoken for. Our 
Silver and Gold sent away within these 8 months last, what little 
is left the people in Trade are collecting as fast as they can to 
send to England and we see no way of being supplied from any 
Trade we can carry on.” This was the way in which James and 
Drinker described the situation in October, 1763."* 


“ Daniel Clark to William Neate, October 16, 1761, Clark Letter Book. 

* The West Indian trade had been unprofitable too. In April 1765 Thomas 
Clifford wrote “That the trade I have for some Time Carried on [to the 
West Indies] served rather for employment [of vessels] and to oblige some 
of my friends whom I inclined to serve rather than to Yield any profit, 
indeed since this time two years almost every adventure I have ship’d the 
accounts have closed with a loss.” Clifford Out Letter Book, April ¢ 1765. 
Daniel Clark corroborates this. Daniel Clark Letter Book, July 17, 1761. 

33 James and Drinker to David Barclay, May 19, 1762, James and Drinker 
Letter Book. 

“James and Drinker to Devonshire and Reeve, October 8, 1763. James 
and Drinker Letter Book. 
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With the means of making remittances expensive and almost 
exhausted, and confronted with overstocked shelves, dull sales and 
the inability to collect old debts, there was little for the merchant 
to do other than become delinquent in his remittances to English 
creditors. Although it irked them to have to do so, even the most 
reputable of Philadelphia firms were forced to take recourse to 
this solution. In 1764 John Reynell, who had never before been 
delinquent, was obliged to inform the English firm of Mildred 
and Roberts that the scarcity of money made it imperative that 
he temporarily suspend payments. James and Drinker and John 
Kidd were in a similar position. The latter wrote Rawlinson and 
Davison, “the many shocks the trade of this place has met with 
for this two years past has put it out of my power to make your 
remittances in time & that so confounded and ashamed me that 
I had not spirits to write to you & the hopes of being able by 
every next Opportunity to Ballance your account made me always 
neglect writing by the present, but now I assure you upon my 
honour that your Money is very safe & that I will remit it to you 
in a short time.”*® 

Although conditions in America were partly of their own making 
inasmuch as credit had been granted too liberally, English mer- 
chants could not be expected to receive the news of defaults 
without taking some remedial action. During the last years of the 
War and for some time following its close, money was nearly as 
scarce in England as in America, and English merchants too had 
debts to pay.’® Self-protection, if nothing else, required that the 
latter retrieve as much as possible by bringing extreme pressure 
to bear on American correspondents, and become more careful 
in future extensions of credit. Reputable Philadelphia firms were 
appointed as agents to push the collection of debts from their 
associates even if it meant forcing the latter into bankruptcy. The 
results are shown in the large number of failures which occurred 
in Philadelphia in 1763. The most outstanding was that of Scott 
and McMichael whose debts at the time of becoming insolvent 
amounted to £50,000. James and Drinker termed it “the greatest 


* John Kidd to Rawlinson and Davison, London, October 17, 1763. Kidd 
Letter Book. 


* Due to war expenditures there was a great scarcity of money in Eng- 
land. David Barclay, one of the largest of English firms, complained to James 
and Drinker of the “intolerable scarcity of money” they were experiencing. 
James and Drinker Letter Book, March 17, 1763. 
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break we ever knew anything of on this side of the water.” 
With regard to future extensions of credit, Philadelphia firms were 
asked to report on the credit ratings of their neighbors. In April, 
1763, James and Drinker furnished Neate and Pigou with the 
names of fifty-three merchants whom they thought were safe to 
trust. To the list was appended the statement that “you can 
judge of some of these better than we by their payments but we 
should think them all safe, there may be some other that may be 
good that we are in doubt about as these are suspicious times, and 
some that we have no doubt of that we do not now recollect.”"* 

It almost goes without saying that imports declined sharply dur- 
ing this period of depression. Sales were slow and the glut of 
goods from earlier importations so great that even those mer- 
chants whose credit was sound and might therefore have con- 
tinued to place orders found little incentive to do so except for a 
few articles which were necessary to keep an assortment of goods 
on hand.’® Had a market existed these merchants would have 
hesitated to sell for fear of accumulating more bad debts. Daniel 
Clark, one of the merchants whom James and Drinker rated as 
“safe,” declined ordering after 1761. In that year he received 
goods valued at approximately £5,000 but of which he said “they 
are priced so far beyond their real value that I really dispair ever 
selling them at first cost—not withstanding my extensive acquaint- 
ance in this country since the Arrival of these goods I have not 
sold £500 worth & all of that have not received £20. So great is 
the glut of dry goods with us here I hope you have not shipped 
any more goods for me.’”° By 1763 the situation had not changed 

** James and Drinker to Neate and Pigou, London, December 20, 1763, 
James and Drinker Letter Book. 


* James and Drinker to Neate and Pigou, April 27, 1763, James and 
Drinker Letter Book. 

” Local merchants advised their English suppliers not to send more goods. 
“We agree with you that before things can get into their old Channel 
Quantities of goods will be worn out & that before they are as cheap as 
they have formerly been. At the same time we may remark that it appears 
to us that there is no place to which you ship goods that is sO unfavourably 
placed to the Importer as Philadelphia is, for where People in the Country 
find what they have Occasion to wear is dear they Manufacture for them- 
selves & that very good both Linnen & Woolen of most sorts & while the 
thots of high prices continue the better sort will not purchase and of 
Consequence the goods lay on the Importers hands or he must push them 
off where he would not otherwise choose.” James and Drinker to David 
Barclay, November 4, 1761. James and Drinker Letter Book. Statements 
similar to this abound in the letter books of these years. 

*® Daniel Clark to William Neate, July 14, 1761, Clark Letter Book. 
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much for at that time James and Drinker informed David Barclay, 
“Our City is now stock’d with almost all kinds of goods and but 
a dull prospect of sales and collecting money.” There was still 
another reason which deterred merchants from ordering more 
merchandise. The cost of English goods continued to rise, as a 
result of the great demand for them which had existed and the 
shortage of labor caused by the drawing of men into the army. 
This fact added to the high rate of exchange made it necessary, 
if profits were to be realized, to raise prices to an impossible 
level. 

Merchants had expressed the hope that with the coming of peace 
conditions would be improved by the lowering of original prices 
and transportation costs, and also by the possibility of again 
shipping specie in safety. None of these was immediately realized. 
Manufactured goods remained high and the rate of exchange, 
partly because gold was unavailable, varied but slightly from its 
high level throughout 1763 and 1764. But most significant of all, 
any hopes which were held for improvement were dashed by the 
new trade regulations and revenue measures passed by Parliament 
in 1764 and 1765. 

The circumstances surrounding these acts and the storm of 
protest which they aroused in the colonies lie outside the scope of 
this article. Suffice it to say that the Sugar Act, aimed at putting 
teeth in the Molasses Act of 1733, and the placing of iron and 
lumber on the enumerated lists at the same time that non-enumer- 
ated commodities were prohibited from being shipped directly to 
the countries north of Cape Finisterre greatly circumscribed trade. 
To make matters worse the currency of the colonies began to fall 
precipitately when in 1764 Parliament prohibited the use of paper 
as legal tender. 

To climax a series of distasteful measures the Stamp Act was 
passed in 1765. If enforced, this act would have still further re- 
duced the small amount of specie left in the colonies. Thomas 
Clifford in a letter to Thomas Pennington, Bristol merchant, ap- 
praised the menacing outlook as follows: 


The present situation of America is such as to need 
the aid of all its Friends. Our paper Currency is Annually 
sinking, and must soon be Extinct. Duties on Divers of 
our imports to be paid in Silver before they are landed. 
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The Avenues of Trade to supply us with Silver all shut 
up. Business now greatly suffers from want of a proper 
medium. A Stamp Act staring us in the Face, should it 
take place together with the duties abovementioned would 
in short time divest us of every penny of hard money on 
the continent. We should be glad to support with Reputa- 
tion that publick Faith and Confidence necessary to sub- 
sist between us & our mother Country as trading people, 
but on the present plan we cannot. I therefore see no 
other way but to decline such branches of Trade as we 
are deprived of the means to support. I intend as speedily 
as I can to furnish your account and remitt you the 
Ballance." 


™ Thomas Clifford to Thomas Pennington and Son, Bristol, November 
1765. Clifford Out Letter Book, 






The measures which the merchants of Pennsylvania and the 
other colonies adopted in an attempt to improve their position 
constitute a significant chapter in the American Revolution. 
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OIL MINING IN PENNSYLVANIA 


By Ernest C. MILLER 
Warren, Pa. 


HE end of World War II has brought into sharper focus than 

ever before the importance of petroleum in the dual réle of 
industrial progress in peace and adequate defense in time of war. 
The United States, with six per cent of the world’s population, 
uses nearly 60 per cent of its oil production. There is serious 
doubt whether or not our present reserves are sufficient, or if 
they are, whether or not they can be discovered and developed 
rapidly enough to maintain the prewar oil supply.t If enough 
petroleum is not available, some other material must replace it 
for lubrication and fuel. 

Professional Army and Navy men have long recognized the 
importance of petroleum in waging war and have continually in- 
creased the uses for oil. Today it is a “must” item for successful 
combat operations. Any decrease in its availability would tend 
to jeopardize the future security of the nation. 

Pennsylvania grade crude oil is especially important because 
of its inherent superior lubricating qualities.* Aircraft, marine 
engines, and other highly specialized equipment, will continue to 
create a demand for this premium lubricant which production can- 
not meet in peace time. From every barrel of crude produced in 
Pennsylvania, only 24 per cent of it finally becomes lubricating 
oil. This total represents a miniscule portion of the needs.* 

From 1891 through 1913, decline in oil production was steady.® 
World War I boosted the quantity temporarily, due to the huge 


1The Weekly Derrick, Oil City, Pa., February 14, 1946, p. 9. 

*Giddens, Paul H., “Oil in Three Wars.” The Orange Dise Magazine. 
(Published by Gulf Oil Corp.) March-April, 1945. See also: Giddens, Paul 
H., “When Oil Joined the Navy.” The Orange Disc Magazine. September- 
October, 1945. 

* Bacon, Raymond F. and Hamor, William A., The American Petrolewn 
Industry. (McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. New York. Two volumes. 1919.) 


ee 

* Ibid., II, p. 474. 

5 Mineral Resources of the United States. 1913. II, pp. 938-9; 1914, II, 
pp. 898-9. 
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demand and high price. Additional oil fields will no doubt be dis- 
covered in this country but it is significant that Pennsylvania 
petroleum resources are 80 per cent developed.* Hopes for finding 
any large fields in the State increasing production very much are 
extremely limited, yet the present yield satisfies less than one per 
cent of the national oil demand. 

The accepted method of drilling wells in the Pennsylvania oil 
fields is the standard or “cable tool” method. After the erection 
of the oil derrick and installation of the necessary machinery, a 
heavy bit suspended from a cable is raised and dropped into the 
hole and pounds its way down through the rocks. After a pre- 
determined amount of drilling has been done, the bailer is sent 
down the hole to bring up the water and the crushed materials or 
“cuttings.” Wells vary in depth from less than 200 feet to about 
2,600 feet in the Pennsylvania grade crude region." 

In some sections of the Pennsylvania field, exhaustion of the 
wells has been halted by the use of secondary recovery methods, 
such as repressuring with natural gas and flooding with water. 
But only small increases in the per cent recoverable have been 
made and the wide differences in sand permeability seem to offer 
the greatest single difficulty in the use of such means.® 

During the past eighty-six years, mining for oil has been tried 
several times in Pennsylvania with varied results. All represented 
attempts to produce a larger volume of crude at a lower cost per 
barrel, and from locations where the oil-bearing sands were not 
too deep. 

The earliest mines were pits dug along the banks of streams ; the 
Indians “skimmed” the crude oil from the surface of the water by 
the use of broad paddle-like sticks. They also spread blankets 
over the fluid in the pits and after the blankets had soaked up the 
oil, they were wrung out and the petroleum poured into vessels. 
Remains of these pits are nearly obliterated but a few traces can 
be found along Oil Creek, stretching seventeen miles between 
Titusville and Oil City. About two thousand have been counted 
in this area. Along Hosmer Run, near Garland in Warren County, 


* Arnold, Ralph and Kemnitzer, William J., Petroleum in the U. S. and 
Possessions. (Harper & Brothers. New York. 1931.) p. 106. 

7 Ball, Max W., This Fascinating Oil Business. (Bobbs-Merrill Co., New 
York, 1940.) pp. 98-122. 

®* Dickey, Parke A., “Oil Mining Possibilities in Pennsylvania.” Top. & 
Geol. Survey. Progress Report 123. Harrisburg, Pa. 1939. p. 24. 
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a few other similar pits have been found but these are not well 
known, are few in number, and difficult to reach. There is con- 
siderable evidence dating the pits early enough in history to pre- 
clude the Indians as originators of the method and controversy 
over the actual builders, the age, and the exact use of the oil 
secured from these crude mines, still rages among historians.’ 

Contemporary mining attempts in Pennsylvania have been 
limited to five with details shown on the chart. 

I. In 1856, a salt well on the Humes farm at Tarentum, Pa., 
was giving five barrels of oil daily as a by-product of the brine. 
Thomas Donnelly owned the well and he sold it to Peterson & 
Irwin. Peterson was a well-known business man in the vicinity, 
and at one time was Mayor of Allegheny City, now Pittsburgh’s 
north side. 

Colonel A. C. Ferris of New York was the first man to make 
a definite effort to introduce refined oil as an illuminant and he 
was interested in the Tarentum mine.’® Early in 1858, he retired 
from the coffee and spice trade to devote all his time to oil pro- 
motion under the name of A. C. Ferris & Company. The year 
before, he had brought oil from the Tarentum salt wells to New 
York where he sold it as “carbon oil.” Since the demand increased 
faster than the supply, he arranged for the digging of the oil 
mine to secure greater production. Together with Ferris, other 
Easterners formed The Tarentum Oil, Salt, & Coal Company and 
they started their mine twenty rods from the Donnelly Well. 

This mine was eight feet square at the surface. Expert miners 
were brought from England to do the work, and for two years 
they labored in shifts of nine men each. After reaching a depth of 
220 feet, gas entered the shaft, and then salt water from the 
Donnelly well seeped in. Soon the work had to be halted.** The 
entire property was sold for $150,000 after the work had been 
stopped; this figure seems high when compared with prices re- 
ceived for many successful wells.’* 

II. By the time the Tidioute mine was started in 1864, interest 
had increased and oil producers were anxious to know more of 


* Miller, E. C., Oil Mania. (Dorrance & Co. Philadelphia. 1941.) pp. 34-7. 

” The Brooklyn Eagle, November 6, 1881. 

™Kussart, S., The Allegheny River. (Burgum Printing Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., 1939.) pp. 201-202. 

* Derrick’s Handbook of Petroleum, I, p. 17. 
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mining possibilities. Two newsmen visited the Tidioute location 
but were coldly received. Following their call they wrote; 


The works were inclosed by a high board fence, in- 
tended to shut out inquisitive mortals. Over a small door, 
apparently the only entrance, was printed in large letters 
NO ADMITTANCE, a Yankee phrase signifying ‘Come 
In’, accordingly we went in, but were soon accosted by a 
person evidently in authority who requested us ‘to go out.’ 
Said we would have to get permission from C 
M , as he was opposed to give anything of the 
kind. 

We then asked permission to look at and go down into 
the merits of the thing. . . . He eyed us suspiciously as 
though he were fearful we would pocket his big hole in 
the ground, or whisk away his 20 horsepower engine, 
and was proof against all our entreaties.*® 








The two oil reporters who wrote this knew their business and 
had traveled over the entire region; they either regarded the ven- 
ture as an outlandish experiment or else wrote as they did be- 
cause of their poor reception. 

Mining at Tidioute ended abruptly when the superintendent, 
desiring to know if gas had collected in the hole, tossed a piece 
of lighted waste into the shaft as a test. A terrific explosion fol- 
lowed and Mr. Hart, the foreman, was hurled to the top of the 
derrick and then his mangled body fell among the supporting 
beams of the mine. It was impossible to induce men to work 
following the accident. 

III. A year later, another firm leased two acres of the famous 
Hayes farm at Petroleum Centre to attempt oil mining. The loca- 
tion was near the great Jersey and Maple Shade wells and in most 
productive territory.”* An auspicious start was made and a visit- 


ing New York journalist took cognizance of the possibilities by 
writing : 


The experiment cannot fail to be highly valuable to 
the cause of science, and may repay all outlays upon it 


* Cone, Andrew and Johns, Walter R., Petrolia. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. 1870.) p. 261. 

* The Jersey Well was struck in the early part of 1863 and yielded 350 
barrels a day. The Maple Shade well was struck in August, 1863, and pro- 


duced 1,000 barrels a day. Both were heavy producers when the oil mine 
was started nearby. 
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one hundred times over. Every company and landowner 
in Petrolia ought to encourage the attempt.*" 


But the reporter was wrong. Transportation hardships and long 
delays increased the costs and in 1866, the stockholders of the 
Petroleum Shaft & Mining Company revolted against an addi- 
tional assessment thus stopping the work. This effort demon- 
strated chiefly that sufficient capital was required for a full test. 
It was to be seventy-six years before another attempt was made. 

IV. Pennsylvania’s fourth mine was started in July, 1942, by 
a group of individual operators and refiners, including some re- 
finers of non-Pennsylvania grade crude.** The plot selected was 
the Grant lease near Franklin; petroleum had been produced from 
it for eighty years and good records were available. Mr. Leo 
Ranney, whose methods were to be employed, was in charge.*® 

After sixteen months of labor, the shaft had been lowered 429 
feet and at the bottom, a working chamber 55 feet high was built. 
From this room, horizontal wells were drilled into the oil sands 
about 2,500 feet and these were “shot” with six tons of high ex- 
plosives on Thanksgiving Day, 1943. Reports now in the hands 
of producers indicate the two horizontal wells to be equivalent to 
two hundred vertical holes and this first complete scientific test 
of oil mining brightens future prospects.*° 

The entire project was carried on under the name of the Venan- 
go Development Corporation, and the fact that suitable funds were 
available enabled the work to be completed even after expensive 
and unexpected delays were encountered. The management of the 
project is changing hands but operations will continue. 

V. In June, 1944, large blocks of oil acreage in Warren and 
Crawford Counties passed from individual ownership into pos- 
session of the Northern Ordnance Company, a Minneapolis con- 


* Wright, William, ig Oil Regions of Pennsylvania. (Harper & Brothers. 
New York. 1865.) p. 
= Oi City Weekly Derrick, October 2, 1943. 

* Ranney, Leo, “The First Horizontal Well. ” The Petroleum Engineer. 
June 1939. Ranney holds at least eighteen patents on various phases of sink- 
ing shafts and boring horizontal wells. Early in 1942, he advocated the use 
of a man-made earthquake against Japan by planting twelve million pounds 
of explosives in steel drums in submarines off Osaka harbor. The downward 
thrust thus created would dislocate the land-block on which Osaka rests. 

© Titusville Morning Herald, September 12, 1944. 
* Communication from the Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association, Oil 
City, Pa. October 11, 1945. 
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cern.*? Extensive “wild catting” was started and additional drill- 
ing on proved leases greatly expanded. 

The same year, the new owners commenced an oil mine near the 
old oil town of Pioneer, along Oil Creek. A hole eight feet in 
diameter, concrete lined, was put down 82 feet. By that time how- 
ever, the superintendent had a multitude of other projects to 
handle, help was impossible to secure due to the war, and all costs 
had mounted excessively. Work was halted and never has been 
resumed. 

Mining for oil in Pennsylvania has just started. Thus far, it is 
the one means of secondary recovery that seems applicable to the 
shallow Pennsylvania oil sands. When fully developed, it repre- 
sents from what we know of it today, the most likely way to 
obtain a greater yield from our vanishing underground sources. 

When the final history of mining for oil can be written, the 
early Pennsylvania mines will be as important to historians as 
Edwin Drake’s first well has been to those writing of oil history 


since 1859. 


™ Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, June 21, 1944. 



































NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. K. STEVENS 


State Historian, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 
ASSOCIATION NEWS 


N IMPORTANT meeting of the Council was held in the 

rooms of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commis- 
sion in Harrisburg on May 18. The meeting was called to order 
at eleven in the morning by President Robert Fortenbaugh, and 
was adjourned at four in the afternoon, following a luncheon. 
President Fortenbaugh presented the regrets of several members 
at their inability to be present. Among these were Miss Frances 
Dorrance, R. Norris Williams, 2d, Charles G. Webb, Roy F. 
Nichols, J. Bennett Nolan, Arthur C. Bining, Paul H. Giddens, 
and Lawrence H. Gipson. In attendance were, in addition to the 
president, Philip Klein, acting secretary, Asa E. Martin, Mulford 
Stough, Homer T. Rosenberger, William A. Russ, Jr., J. Orin 
Oliphant, Milton W. Hamilton, and S. K. Stevens. 

The resignation of Dr. J. Paul Selsam as secretary was ac- 
cepted and a letter of commendation and thanks for his long and 
worthy services in this capacity approved. Dr. Martin reported 
that, while he was at home, the condition of Dr. Selsam still was 
not satisfactory. His many friends and the entire Association mem- 
bership will continue to hope for his speedy recovery. Dr. Klein 
was elected to the secretarial post. Dr. Selsam was elected a mem- 
ber of the Council to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation 
of Dr. Martin, presented at the meeting. Dr. Martin announced 
his retirement at The Pennsylvania State College and his plan to 
remove to Arizona for his health. Expressions of appreciation for 
the long continued contributions of Dr. Martin to the advance- 
ment of the Association were in order. 

Numerous matters of Association business were brought before 
the Council by Dr. Fortenbaugh, and considerable discussion was 
provoked in most cases. It was decided to discontinue the Public 
School Teacher’s Department of the magazine as no longer prac- 
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tical. Instead, an effort will be made to present numerous articles 
and special features of general value to teachers and others in- 
terested in Pennsylvania history. The group of teachers who are 
contributing editors will be asked to work out plans for providing 
Pennsylvania History in the future with articles which will meet 
this need. News of school activity and plans in the field of Penn- 
sylvania history and government will be welcomed by the assistant 
editor to be included from time to time in “News and Comment.” 

It was reported that the interpretation placed by the Bureau of 
Teachers Certification on the regulation of the State Council of 
Education requiring that all teachers be required to have taken a 
course in the history of the United States and of Pennsylvania 
was still indecisive. The committee working on this was instructed 
to press the matter further and, if necessary, to approach Gov- 
ernor Martin on the issue in view of his known interest in the 
presentation of history in the schools. Dr. Rosenberger’s report 
regarding a series of special pamphlets, published under Associa- 
tion auspices and so selected and written as to constitute thorough 
but readable studies on subjects of general interest in Pennsyl- 
vania history, was discussed. It was agreed that such a series, 
appealing to the growing interest of the general public in the 
state’s history and adaptable to school usage, should be undertaken. 
It was agreed that the sum of $250 from the life membership 
fund should be invested in the first pamphlet. These pamphlets, 
when published, will be placed on sale and should provide an ade- 
quate return to justify the investment. Dr. Rosenberger would be 
glad to hear from persons with manuscripts suitable for mono- 
graphs of about fifty pages. 

The policy of selling advertising space in Pennsylvania History 
was approved, with emphasis upon the point that it should be kept 
upon a dignified plane and confined mainly to advertising matter 
of interest in the field of Pennsylvania history, or of an educational 
nature. Those who might wish to advertise are invited to contact 
Dr. Hamilton regarding rates and space. Clarification of the mat- 
ter of subscription rates and institutional versus individual mem- 
berships in the Association was agreed upon as necessary. The 
problem of forwarding the multi-volume history of Pennsylvania 
project was discussed. It was generally agreed that perhaps public 
support through the General Assembly might be necessary. It was 
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suggested that the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commis- 
sion might well be approached on the subject of co-operative ven- 
tures in publishing Pennsylvania historical series. 

It was agreed that the annual meeting should be held in Read- 
ing, accepting the gracious invitation of the Historical Society of 
Berks County to act as a host. The dates for the meeting will 
be October 25-26. Dr. Milton W. Hamilton was designated as 
chairman of the committee on program. Those with suggestions 
for papers or other program features should contact him at once. 
The two day meeting will be resumed, requiring considerable 
talent to provide a suitable program. Numerous other matters 
were discussed during the course of the meeting. Dr. Fortenbaugh 
and other officers welcome comment and suggestions from any 
and all members of the Association on the welfare and future 
progress of the organization. More new members are always in 
order and very welcome. Securing a new member and being sure 
that your own dues are paid up to date might well be the watch- 
words of the entire membership. 

All readers and members are reminded that Dr. Philip S. Klein, 
Sparks Building, The Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pa., is the new Association secretary and that all correspondence 
with regard to the membership and general business of the or- 
ganization should now be addressed to him as secretary. It is per- 
haps well also to remind everyone that Dr. Milton W. Hamilton, 
Albright College, Reading, is the editor and that all correspond- 
ence relating to articles and the general content of the magazine 
should be addressed to him rather than to the University of Penn- 
sylvania Press. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Due to long continued ill health, Harrold E. Gillingham has re- 
signed as president of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical 
Societies. Floyd G. Hoenstine, director of the Blair County His- 
torical Society and first vice-president of the Federation, has been 
designated by the executive committee to fill out the unexpired 
term of Mr. Gillingham. Mr. Gillingham has resigned also the 
presidency of the Genealogical Society of Pennsylvania, and Dr. 
Roy F. Nichols has been named as his successor. For many years 
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Mr. Gillingham has been an ardent and capable leader in the field 
of Pennsylvania historical and genealogical activities. He pioneered 
in calling attention to the importance of preserving the records of 
business organizations. He is the author of numerous special ar- 
ticles. His many friends wish him well and hope that resigning 
these burdensome positions will only prolong his years of continued 
interest in all those activities so close to his mind and heart. 


Blair County is celebrating its centennial and, as has been 
pointed out previously, the Blair County Historical Society is 
leading in the various plans and activities. The peak of the cele- 
bration will be reached in July with numerous events scheduled. 
The society leaders have been working especially to complete the 
renovation and improvement of the Baker Mansion, headquarters 
building on the outskirts of Altoona. This will be accomplished as 
completely as possible during the centennial year. A majority of 
the numerous special rooms already have been endowed by various 
organizations. The building has been redecorated and improved in 
many other ways. Those who pass near Altoona this summer 
should visit the Baker Mansion. Those interested in similar work 
elsewhere in the state would do well also to study the methods and 
plans of the Blair countians both in developing this property as 
a headquarters and museum, and in leadership in historical ob- 
servances. The Blair society has accomplished wonders with rather 
limited resources and opportunities. 


Writing of the Blair County activity reminds us that our his- 
torical societies could profit greatly by exchanging information and 
ideas among themselves. We have attempted from time to time 
to suggest this approach in this column by commenting upon 
worthwhile work under way at different institutions. Officers of 
sister societies would do well to follow up by corresponding with 
those in charge of noteworthy activity. Recently, we were asked to 
make suggestions as to how to raise money for a historical society 
project. We secured samples of the letters and publicity utilized 
so successfully by the Historical Society of Berks County. What 
one organization has done, another can do, if circumstances are 
at all comparable. Usually, adaptations need to be made, but, in 
general, what will work for one society will work also for another. 
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The Historical Society of Montgomery County was sixty-five 
years old on February 22, having been organized in 1881. The 
event was commemorated at the annual Washington Birthday 
meeting. Few counties have a more intimate association with 
Washington, and this appears to have provided something of the 
inspiration for the original organization of this large and im- 
portant historical body. Seventeen new members were voted into 
the society in February, bringing the total over the five hundred 
mark. The April 27 meeting of the society featured presentation 
of the two winners in the society’s annual essay contest. This is 
the tenth year of its operation. The president of the society, Kirke 
Bryan, gave a short talk on, “When Montgomery County Mourned 
the Death of Lincoln.” Mr. Bryan was returned to the presidential 
office at the business meeting. 


The Historical Society of Berks County recently scheduled a 
joint dinner with the two patriotic societies, the S.A.R. and the 
D.A.R. Mr. Heizmann, president of the Berks historical organiza- 
tion, is also active in the state and local S.A.R. The idea of thus 
promoting some common meeting, at least once during the year, 
with patriotic societies of the county or community is one well 
worth consideration by virtually all the historical societies. Mem- 
bership overlaps to a certain extent, and interest in preserving the 
best traditions of the past certainly does. While the activities pro- 
grams of the historical and the patriotic society are different in 
many ways, the former has much to gain from the support of the 
latter. 


The regular February meeting of the Perry County Society was 
held in the Louise Beard Memorial at Newport on February 25, 
with president H. H. Hain in charge. Several talks were made 
by Perry Countians who had served in the armed forces. At the 
May meeting of the society Mr. Hain relinquished the presidency, 
due to ill health. Lt. Col. E. L. Holman, headmaster of Carson 
Long at New Bloomfield, was elected president. Colonel Holman 
recently returned from active service in World War II. 


Mention was made in the April issue of the card utilized by the 
Chester County Historical Society as a means of calling attention 
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to the importance of preserving manuscripts and other historical 
and museum material. In addition, we find that the society has a 
scheme by which it provides a list of specific items which are 
needed for collections. A somewhat similar plan has been utilized, 
and mentioned previously, by the Lackawanna County Society. 
By this means it is possible to guard against haphazard collection 
of material, and especially to protect against the most common 
problem of societies, that of securing a plethora of unwanted 
articles. Use of a stamped and addressed postal card in contacting 
persons regarding desired contributions of material has proved its 
worth. It helps to overcome the natural inertia which impels many 
persons to disregard an ordinary request. 


At the March 19 meeting of the Chester County Historical So- 
ciety, Dr. Robert B. Gordon was the speaker on “The Flowering 
Plants of Chester County.”’ On April 16, Charles A. Elston showed 
color motion pictures of the eastern Brandywine. A Brandywine 
Valley Association has been organized recently to preserve the 
history and natural beauty of this region. At the May 21 meeting 
of the Chester Society short talks were featured. J. Carroll Hayes 
spoke on the Robert F. Brinton Collection. 


At the March 26 meeting of the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania, Charles K. Robinson spoke on an early attempt, 
engineered by his father, to establish telegraphic communication 
with Europe. The story of John Quincy Adams’ visit to Pitts- 
burgh was related by Donald M. Goodfellow of the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology faculty. On April 30, Dr. Paul R. Stewart, 
president of Waynesburg College, spoke on “Indians—Their 
Tribes, Trails, Artifacts, and Arts.” According to custom, the 
last meeting of the year on May 28 was given over to “University 
of Pittsburgh Night” with Dr. John W. Oliver in charge. “West- 
ern Pennsylvania’s New England Heritage in Education,” was 
presented by L. Alden Marsh of the New Kensington High School 
faculty. “The Daily Account Book of Old Fort Pitt, 1765-67,” 
was theme of a talk by Lawrence S. Thurman, graduate student 
in history. This account book was presented recently to the society 
through the courtesy of Charles A. McClintock. 
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The annual meeting of the Erie County Historical Society was 
held on April 6-with over one hundred present. The gathering 
was notable for the display of interest in the future plans of the 
society and indicated a genuine revival of historical consciousness 
in Erie. J. Herbert Spencer was returned to the presidency. Allyn 
Wright, Reed Manufacturing Company, was re-elected secretary 
with Mrs. Autumn Leonard as principal assistant and curator. 
A major activity of the society has been collection of Erie County 
military records. As a matter of fact, it appears to be the only 
society in the state which has accomplished much in this field. It 
is estimated roughly that a rather complete service record has 
been compiled for about two-thirds of the men and women in 
various branches of the armed forces. This is a remarkable achieve- 
ment, and has cost several hundred dollars for clerical help. It is 
hoped that veterans organizations of the county will aid the con- 
tinuance and completion of the work. Anyone interested in the 
methods used and type of card employed for recording data should 
certainly contact Mr. Spencer as the Erie project is something of 
a model for the entire state, if not in wider fields. 


With the end of the war and the return of abundant gasoline 
supplies, and somewhat less abundant tires, there is every indica- 
tion that the old custom of motor pilgrimage to historical shrines 
is on the way back as an historical society activity. The Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania led the way on June 8 with a 
one-day excursion from Pittsburgh, to Uniontown, Fort Necessity, 
Braddock Park, the Le Moyne House in Washington, home of 
the Washington County Historical Society, and Friendship Hill, 
famous as the home of Albert Gallatin. A luncheon at the White 
Swan in Uniontown was a part of the plan. The return route 
offered an option of visiting Washington or the Gallatin home. 
The tour was in charge of Henry K. Siebeneck. The society was 
famous in prewar years for its extended motorized historical cara- 
vans which served to arouse considerable local historical interest 
in the regions where they penetrated. Let us hope that the Union- 
town expedition will not be the last. 


By October it is expected that some of the new roadside type 
historical markers to be erected by the Pennsylvania Historical 
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and Museum Commission will have been placed by the State High- 
way Department in virtually all the counties. This type marker 
does not lend itself to the old-style dedicatory service, nor can 
their erection be guaranteed on a particular date. It is suggested, 
however, that societies might well arrange to visit some of these 
markers as part of a possible fall historical pilgrimage. In all 
localities where there is an established and functioning historical 
society, the selection of sites and completion of inscriptions have 
been a co-operative activity of the Commission with the local so- 
cieties. Therefore, such a pilgrimage could be arranged easily. 


The recently organized Westmoreland County Historical So- 
ciety, youngest of the county societies in the state, held a well at- 
tended meeting at the Court House in Greensburg on April 8. 
Dr. John W. Oliver of the University of Pittsburgh was the 
speaker and emphasized to those present the great importance of 
local history. He explained also something of the functional theory 
of history and commented upon the richness of Westmoreland’s 
history. President James Gregg presided at the meeting. A mem- 
bership committee has been appointed and an active drive for 
members was inaugurated at once. 


George F. Hess of Beech Creek was returned for the fourteenth 
time to the presidency of the Clinton County Historical Society at 
its March meeting. Mrs. F. S. Pletcher of Lock Haven was re- 
elected secretary. The society is raising funds to provide an addi- 
tion to the Ross Library in Lock Haven to house its collections. 


The Susquehanna County Historical Society and Free Library 
Association likewise feels the need for more space. The Montrose 
Independent has taken the lead in calling attention to the need for 
larger quarters and the further expansion of the museum and 
other facilities of the combined county historical and library or- 
ganization. It is pointed out that the Susquehanna organization 
has been forced to refuse important gifts due to lack of space. 
This emphasizes the important fact that preservation of historical 
and museum material would be forwarded greatly in Pennsylvania 
were there more depositories capable of caring for such items. 
With the new requirement on state history in the schools the im- 
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portance of local historical museums and libraries is greater than 
previously. County officials should be alerted to the need for greater 
financial aid for our county and city historical societies. 


The Mifflin County Historical Society held its eighth annual 
county-wide historical examination on April 26. Following the 
usual custom, a series of articles on county history was presented 
in the Lewistown Sentinel. An objective test based on the articles 
was prepared by Dr. C. O. Williams of the department of educa- 
tion at The Pennsylvania State College. Students in the sophomore, 
junior, and senior classes in the high schools were eligible for 
competition. The Mifflin society has demonstrated conclusively the 
superiority of this procedure over the more common historical 
essay competition as an educational venture in local history. It is 
hoped that a larger number of historical and patriotic societies will 
investigate and consider this improved method of organizing a 
school competition on local history. Samples of examinations and 
of the articles used can be obtained from J. Martin Stroup, sec- 
retary of the Mifflin County Historical Society, at the Lewistown 
Sentinel, Lewistown. 


The Historical Society of Berks County has renewed its drive to 
secure preservation as an historical monument of the old Stoudt’s 
Ferry covered bridge. The bridge was built in 1857 and is be- 
lieved by covered bridge authorities to be the longest single span 
covered bridge still preserved in the country. There are nine cov- 
ered bridges in Berks and several hundred still remain in the state, 
a majority of which are in use. The movement to improve high- 
ways will endanger more and more of them in the next few years. 
Some states, including our neighbor, West Virginia, have set aside 
some of these bridges as historical monuments. It would indeed be 
worthwhile if Pennsylvania could do the same. Not all the covered 
bridges can be saved; that is certain. If a few of the oldest and 
most significant in terms of use or design could be preserved they 
would constitute a landmark of the past which could be maintained 
at relatively little expense. 


A paper on the history of Gilbert’s Academy and reminiscences 
on the judiciary and judicial practices in Delaware County were 
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subjects for consideration at the May 2 meeting of the Delaware 
County Historical Society. 


Dr. Hubertis Cummings of Harrisburg was the speaker at the 
May meeting of the Keystonians in Harrisburg. Previously little 
known or unknown facts about the history of the Paxton Boys 
and related affairs were presented by Dr. Cummings, retired 
professor of literature at the University of Cincinnati, and a Har- 
risburg native. He will be remembered as author of the biography 
Richard Peters in the “Pennsylvania Lives” series of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. Dr. Cummings has completed a 
history of old Paxtang Church. He has presented two articles 
in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography in re- 
cent issues based upon formerly unused material on the Robert 
Morris papers. Photostats of these papers have been obtained by 


the Archives Division of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission. 


Writing about the Keystonians reminds us that the paper pre- 
sented before the group in April by Dr. Robert Fortenbaugh on 
“Thaddeus Stevens in Adams County” was a most significant 
study in the importance of local history, and the use of local his- 
torical data. Basing his paper largely upon material unearthed in 
Gettysburg newspapers of the period, as well as Adams County 
court records. Dr. Fortenbaugh revealed definite evidence con- 
cerning the local background and continuity of some of the ideas 
and philosophy of Stevens which later influenced his policy toward 
the South and reconstruction. American historical writing is greatly 
in need of more studies of this type which will explain the origins 
of policies and béliefs of persons who are best known as national 
figures but inevitably had their roots in some Pennsylvania com- 
munity. It is probable that such an approach would yield more 


fruitful results than some of the modern efforts to psychoanalyze 
our statesmen. 


The Northampton County Historical and Genealogical Society 
has issued the first in what appears to be scheduled as a series 
known as the Historical Bulletin. “Early Northampton County” 
is the subject for the first number and it is written by William W. 
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Carling. Mr. Carling is acting as a curator and librarian for the 
society on a part-time basis and is a member of the faculty of 
Wilson High School. The pamphlet is six pages and folded as a 
single sheet, printed on excellent paper, and illustrated with a 
picture of the Old Market House in Easton and a map of the 
county. It contains a great variety of basic facts about the origin 
and growth of the county to about 1850. It is prepared obviously 
as an item of general interest to the people of the county, and 
should be very helpful in the schools. Here is more evidence of a 
useful approach to local history upon the part of one of our leading 
historical societies. By the way, Mr. Carling and his brother com- 
pleted recently a survey on the use of local history in the schools 
of the county. It is so thorough and helpful that it is hoped either 
the entire report or a digest will appear later in Pennsylvania His- 
tory as a feature article. 


Edward R. Barnsley, president of the Bucks County Historical 
Society, presented his annual report at the May, and sixty-fifth 
annual, meeting held in the auditorium of the Elkins building at 
Doylestown. Mr. Barnsley deplored the fact that the activity of 
the society has come to center almost entirely in the work of its 
paid staff, and that there are fewer and fewer contributors of 
papers. The society has over four hundred members and forty 
were in attendance at the annual meeting. Twenty new members 
were elected. Nearly two thousand items were added to the library 
of the society during 1945, the largest collection in a single year. 
The Bucks County organization, therefore, appears to be growing 
in terms of museum and library collections, but failing to arouse 
public enthusiasm for local history. Perhaps the Bucks countians 
could study some of the methods used by sister organizations to 
create a wider field of public interest and usefulness, several of 
which have been mentioned on preceding pages. A number of our 
Pennsylvania societies have proved beyond question that a histori- 
cal society can be made a living force in any county. 


Further proof that local historical consciousness is still on the 
march in the state is evidenced by the fact that on May 1 a group 
of interested citizens met in Donora, Washington County, and laid 
plans for a local historical society. We hope the movement will 
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be successful and that the Donora group will work in close co- 
operation with the older and well organized Washington County 
Historical Society. The County society has received a bequest of 
several thousand dollars and is developing its building, historic Le 
Moyne House, into an important historical center. The trend to- 
ward organization of town and city historical societies is most 
interesting and a commendable evidence of rising historical feeling. 
We cannot escape the feeling, however, that sometimes the rise 
of these more local groups is a result of the failure of our county 
societies to function on a truly county-wide basis. Too frequently 
they are “county seat” societies. Let us have more meetings held 
throughout the county, and an effort made to coordinate the func- 
tioning of the town and local societies with those of the county 
unit. There can be too many societies in a county, representing 
divided effort. 


The quarterly meeting of the Cameron County Historical So- 
ciety was held in April at the Presbyterian Church in Emporium. 
A meeting will be held at Smethport on July in co-operation with 
the McKean County Historical Society. The northern tier societies 
formerly held several such joint meetings, and it is hopeful that 
the practice of a joint meeting of societies in certain regions will 
become more common in the future. 


The April 2 meeting of the Adams County Historical Society 
continued the current series on the history of certain towns in that 
county, a type of program employed very successfully in Dauphin 
County. E. D. Bushman of Arendtsville spoke on, “History of 
Arendtsville.” Programs of this type scheduled over a period of 


time can result in the compilation of some very worthwhile local 
history. 


Institutional history has become a theme for the Pottstown His- 
torical Society. The annual meeting on May 27 was devoted to 
brief historical sketches of six of the oldest churches in Pottstown, 
beginning with Friends Meeting in 1752. The Reformed, Lutheran, 
Episcopal, Methodist, and Presbyterian churches were next in or- 
der, the latter dating from 1848. 
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“A Review of Local Artists” was the subject for a paper by 
Brua C. Keefer, Jr., at the annual meeting on March 21 of The 
Lycoming Historical Society. 


The March meeting of the Catholic Historical Society of West- 
ern Pennsylvania was held at the Chancery building in Pittsburgh. 
The Rev. Paul E. Campbell presented a resume of the work of 
the body for the first five years of its existence, and it is a com- 
mendable record indeed. A historical honor society for Catholic 
high school students of the Pittsburgh diocese has been organized 
under society auspices. It is designed to provide a field of activity 
in the study and writing of local Catholic history by the students, 
and is indeed a worthy project. 


The annual dinner meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Junto, 
Washington, D. C., was held on May 31 with two notable speakers. 
Dr. Solon Buck, archivist of the United States, spoke on “The 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt Library,” emphasizing the importance 
of Pennsylvania materials contained therein. Dr. Roy F. Nichols 
discussed “Pennsylvania History’s Long Road,” sketching some of 
the important milestones in the historical activity of the state since 
the earliest times. Col. Calvin Kephart, Bucks County native and 
now principal trial examiner for the ICC, will assume the presi- 
dency of the Junto on August 1. The new Junto pamphlet, Junto 
Selections, containing three selected papers will be published in 
July. Contents include Milton Rubincam’s, “History of Benjamin 
Franklin’s Junto Club;” “Life at Jefferson College in 1850,” by 
Miss Millicent B. Rex; and “James Buchanan, American Diplo- 
mat,” by Dr. Thomas P. Martin. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


There is considerable controversy over the question of where 
the first iron railroad rails were successfully manufactured in 
commercial quantities. Probably there is no question but that the 
first rails of this type manufactured were a Maryland ironworks 
product. However, there is sound foundation for the claim that 
the first commercial production of such rails began October 8, 
1845, at the Montour Iron Works, Danville. Thomas Murphy in 
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his historical column in the Scranton Times points out the further 
important fact that the first “T” iron rails made with anthracite 
blast were produced at Scranton on July 23, 1847, for the Erie 
Railroad. The Erie made a contract with George W. Scranton, 
founder of the city which bears his name, to produce the rails at 
his Slocum Hollow mill, then making nails and merchant iron. 
The Erie previously had been dependent upon English rails and 
needed the product to fulfill its contract essential to maintaining 
its franchise. By superhuman effort, the Scranton mills were able 
to furnish the rails with the consequent successful completion of 
the Erie. 


Some original maps of the townships were discovered recently 
in the Lehigh County court house attic at Allentown. This is just 
another evidence of the fact that vital historical material is hidden 
away in our county records. Not only must more attention be 
devoted to assuring the preservation of these significant records, 
but there is need for greater attention to their use as a source for 
local history. Historical societies should see to it that county of- 
ficials care for these records. It would be helpful also if more 
counties were to publish the results of the inventories of county 
records prepared under the old Historical Records Survey. Brad- 
ford and Lehigh have done so and the resulting volumes will be 
available shortly, if not already published by the date of the ap- 
pearance of this note. The field work of the Survey is preserved 
by the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. The 
Commission turned over to Bradford and Lehigh counties the 
Survey reports for those counties. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Metzger Howard, author of the current novel, 
Before the Sun Goes Down, is a native of Wilkes-Barre and at- 
tended school in Bedford. Her novel won the Doubleday Doran 
award and also a Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer award, and will shortly 
appear on the screen as a motion picture. It is a story based on 
life in a Pennsylvania mining town. 


Marvin W. Schlegel, assistant state historian, received his doc- 
torate at the June commencement at Columbia University. His 
dissertation was devoted to the story of Franklin B. Gowen and 
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his fantastic financial and business manipulations in the develop- 
ment of the Reading Railroad and its holdings in the anthracite 
field. It will be published by Archives Publishing Company of 
Pennsylvania, Harrisburg. Articles based upon Doctor Schlegel’s 
research have appeared in Pennsylvania History. The biography 
should prove to be a significant contribution to Pennsylvania his- 
tory, as well as to national railroad and anthracite history. 


The annual meeting of the Newcomen Society representing 
technical and business historians was held in Pottsville on June 26. 
The address of the year was delivered by R. W. Brown, president 
of the Reading Railroad, and was devoted to the early history of 
transportation and its connection with mining development in the 
anthracite regions of Pennsylvania. The paper has been printed 
in full by Princeton University Press for the Newcomen Society. 
Copies are obtainable upon request from Irwin L. Gordon, Read- 
ing Terminal Building, Philadelphia. 


Quite by accident a quantity of papers relating to Governor 
James A. Beaver of Bellefonte, and particularly to the period when 
he was governor from 1887 to 1891, has been located by the State 
Historian. The Beaver mansion was disposed of about two years 
ago and has been since vacant. In an isolated upstairs room were 
several filing envelopes full of correspondence, numerous photo- 
graphs, and various other materials. A considerable quantity of 
papers already have been lost or destroyed, but enough remains to 
constitute a worthwhile “find.” It is expected that the material 
will be deposited either at The Pennsylvania State College, with 
which the former governor was associated, or in the Archives 
Division of the Historical and Museum Commission. 


Recently Donald H. Kent, associate state historian, was au- 
thorized by the Historical and Museum Commission to visit the 
William L. Clements Library at Ann Arbor and furnish an 
analysis of the Pennsylvania material contained therein. The sur- 
vey has been completed and some two thousand frames of micro- 
film have been ordered by the Commission. Pennsylvaniana from 
the Gage Papers, the Amherst Papers, and Harmar Papers, to- 
gether with incidental material from other collections, are included. 
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The Gage material is very rich and alone contains some six or 
seven hundred items pertaining to Pennsylvania colonial history. 
The microfilm will be deposited with the Archives Division of the 
Commission. The Commission expects to make this the first ven- 
ture in a systematic investigation of manuscript depositories out- 
side the state with a view to acquiring photostat, or preferably 
microfilm, copies for the Archives. 


On June 5 a replica of the original Drake Well was dedicated at 
Drake Well Memorial Park near Titusville. The main address 
was delivered by Governor Edward Martin. Dr. Paul H. Giddens, 
curator of the Park, was in charge of arrangements. 


An informal ceremony was held at Pennsbury Manor on May 
28 dedicating the completion of the furnishing of the Manor. 
Administered by the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Com- 
mission, the important task of furnishing Pennsbury with pieces 
appropriate to the period and the known furniture acquired by 
William Penn for his manor house, was in the hands of a com- 
mittee headed capably by Miss Sarah D. Lowrie. Several paintings 
by Violet Oakley are a part of the refurnished Pennsbury. The 
Manor, now furnished and with beautifully restored gardens, is 
truly one of the show places of America. 


A new edition of the well-known Pennsylvania Writer’s Project 
volume, Pennsylvania, a Guide to the Keystone State, has been 
printed by Oxford University Press, New York. The Guide is 
still the most useful book of its kind to those traveling in Penn- 
sylvania, whether as natives or strangers. It is fortunate that a 
new edition has been made available. It is a very useful item for 
high school libraries. 


The new scenic and historical map of Pennsylvania prepared by 
the Department of Commerce is now available. It may be obtained 
free of charge from the Bureau of Tourist Publicity in Harrisburg. 


The week of September 17 has been designated as “Pennsyl- 
vania Week” by Governor Edward Martin. Throughout the state 
various activities will serve to accentuate the natural pride which 
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all Pennsylvanians feel in the greatness of their native state. His- 
torical and patriotic organizations in particular are urged to help 
local communities to emphasize local history in connection with 
programs and events which may form a part of the activity of the 
week. 


Covered Bridge Topics is the title for a mimeographed quarterly 
published at Anderson, Indiana, by Eugene R. Bock. The March 
issue has the results of a survey of covered bridges throughout 
the country, and Pennsylvania ranks third in the number. An 
earlier issue has information concerning Theodore Burr, native 
of Connecticut who later lived at Northumberland and Harris- 
burg. Burr was one of the outstanding bridge engineers of the 
nineteenth century and built the larger percentage of early bridges 
across the Susquehanna. He was killed in an accident, but strangely 
enough the exact circumstances of his death and where he is buried 
are a mystery. Mrs. Elsie Singmaster Lewars is seeking informa- 
tion on Burr and would appreciate hearing from anyone who may 
have any clues as to his career. 


The second and revised edition of Pennsylvania History in Out- 
line is available now through the Pennsylvania Historical and Mu- 
seum Commission, State Museum Building, Harrisburg. 
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EpitTep BY J. ORIN OLIPHANT 
Bucknell University 


Chronicles of Stephen Foster’s Family. By Evelyn Foster Morneweck. 2 v. 
(Published for the Foster Hall Collection by the University of Pitts- 
burgh Press, 1944. Pp. 767. $5.00.) 


Stephen C. Foster’s niece lovingly gathered every recoverable fact con- 
cerning her “average Pennsylvania family in the days following the Revolu- 
tion and in the nineteenth century.” In accordance with her plan, as accurately 
reflected in her title, these two handsomely printed volumes recount every 
detail of the descendants of Alexander Foster, who about 1725 emigrated 
from Londonderry, Ireland. The daughter of Morrison Foster, brother of 
the song writer, Mrs. Morneweck preserved her father’s papers, assiduously 
collected further material and background information, and then after many 
years’ study unified the results of her researches in this history. 

The Chronicles deal chiefly with William Barclay: Foster and his wife 
Eliza Clayland Tomlinson after their arrival in 1807 in Pittsburgh. About 
1850 Eliza began a series of reminiscences, portions of which are reprinted. 
In the main, however, the Chronicles are composed of brief preparatory 
statements for passages from letters, documents, Morrison Foster’s biog- 
raphy, and other printed sources. How thoroughly each event is documented 
may be gathered from the inclusion of an advertisement of the store of 
Henrietta’s husband, whose wellbeing William looked into with fatherly 
concern on a visit to Warren, Pennsylvania, in 1840. 

Stephen is merely one of the eight children of William and Eliza, not the 
hero of the Chronicles for all the emphasis placed upon the actual birthplace, 
the dahlia, half-dollar, and clubs honored by or honoring the composer. He 
makes his entrances and exits as do the others, either because there is a 
reference in a family letter, a letter by him, or an incident which fits into 
the chronological record. Yet because Stephen is placed so completely against 
the total background of his family and environment this work is a useful 
sourcebook, if not an adequate account of his career. The fullness of the 
family record and the exhibition of quotations rather than penetrating 
analyses of characters and situations will deter most readers except spe- 
cialists from pushing steadfastly through the entire book. There are nearly 
one hundred illustrations from contemporary paintings, prints, and photo- 
graphs, as well as reproductions of manuscripts and maps. 

Department of State Harry R. WarFEL 

Washington, D. C. 
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Lincoln the President: Springfield to Gettysburg. By J. G. Randall. 2 v. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1945. Pp. xxi, 395; vii, 439. $7.50.) 


Only infrequently is the reading public offered a work on any historical 
subject of the solidity of this one. Though writings on Lincoln are num- 
bered in the thousands, few writers have attempted to cover more than a 
single phase of his career by way of exhaustive research and extended labor. 
In these two volumes is the promise that the completed work in four volumes 
will stand in a class by itself as an example of the art of the historian skill- 
fully and learnedly applied to a popular subject. 

These volumes will, however, hardly appeal strongly to the real or 
fictitious “popular” reader. The narrative generally moves too slowly and 
ponderously to meet that test; it is too heavily weighted with documenta- 
tion and too much given to the consideration of details. It is a unique or an 
original study. “These chapters have not been made up from other biographies 
of Lincoln” (I, ix). It is, for the most part, the work of a qualified spe- 
cialist for the use of serious students. 

The author sets forth clearly in the “Preface” his intentions and pur- 
poses. “The treatment here offered is conceived both as biography and his- 
tory. It has been found impossible to present Lincoln’s background and his 
crowded years of leadership except by integration with contemporary move- 
ments and thought currents. If history is attempted, the standards of his- 
torical craftsmanship must not be neglected” (I, vii). So it follows that, “If 
sources are diligently reéxamined, then by the same token the product may 
become ‘revisionist’ ;” and “Certain accepted ideas of Lincoln and his pe- 
riod will probably be upset in the following pages” (1, viii). He disclaims 
proceeding in an iconoclastic spirit, and does not claim finality of under- 
standing. “The task has been undertaken in some trepidation and in con- 
templation of the difficulty of attaining authentic truth. New conclusions 
come not from preconception, assuredly not from a wish to overthrow or 
destroy. ... Where clichés have become fixed in the popular mind, the his- 
torian’s finding may occasion surprise or even dissatisfaction, but this can- 
not be avoided. If critics pass the ammunition, that is one of the occupa- 
tional hazards” (I, viii-ix). 

For the two volumes thus far completed, the Gettysburg occasion was 
selected as offering a convenient terminus. “To recover the Gettysburg Lin- 
coln, to catch up with him, to put him in his full mold, belongs to the agenda 
of our times. There is a challenge for today in the study of his career as a 
proof of the meaning and opportunity of democracy. There is need for a 
further understanding of his grasp of liberal thought, his interest in the 
common man, his sense of human values, his sympathy for labor, his rising 
above partisanship, his concept of the statesman’s task in its relation to 
order in society, and to peace and democracy in the world” (I, xi). 

Because he has chosen a subject as broad as the one indicated, the author 
has found it “necessary at every point to condense, to select, and to leave out 
a great deal that . . . [he] has collected” (I, x). This is at once a mark 
of the strength and of the weakness of such a work. As a mark of 
strength, it reveals the author’s broad and detailed study; as a mark 
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of weakness, it allows for the exercise of his selection according to his 
predilections, or his “frame of reference.” That he is not free from pre- 
dilections—and who is?—seems to be established, especially when he writes: 
“In the longer run, in song and story, it is the South that has won the 
decision at Appomattox” (I, 79). 

This weakness is most extensively illustrated in the attention given to 
General McClellan. Granted that there are grounds to warrant a reinterpre- 
tation of this general’s position, and a reassessment of his abilities and 
potentialities, it may be questioned whether the time and the space used for 
these purposes were justified to the end of the better understanding of 
Lincoln the President. 

To those interested in Pennsylvania history, the last chapter, “These 
Honored Dead,” will be of special value as a short but sufficient treatment 
of Lincoln in his connection with Gettysburg. The author’s description of 
the battle of Gettysburg is adequate, but his view of its significance dis- 
closes a slight tendency toward obduracy. “From that hour,” he writes, “it 
[the Confederacy] was to be a receding flood, and writers are expected to 
expatiate upon Gettysburg as the turning point of the whole war. Such 
expatiating may be left to others; it will not be reproduced in these pages” 
(II, 285). To this it may be rejoined that the “high-water-mark” monument 
has never properly been considered other than as the location of the point 
of the beginning of the “receding flood.” It is to be regretted that the 
author did not carry his independent study into the matter of the “first 
defenders,” and so have escaped falling into the error of ignoring the ap- 
pearance of five Pennsylvania companies in Washington on April 18, 1861, 
while giving credit to Massachusetts troops who arrived the next day (I, 
362). On the other hand, his interpretation of the “Altoona Conference” 
(II, 229-32) should be useful as a corrective of local enthusiasm concerning 
the nature of that event. 

Gettysburg College Rospert ForTENBAUGH 


A Benjamin Franklin Reader. Edited by Nathan G. Goodman. (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, c. 1945. Pp. xii, 818. $3.50.) 


There must be many a person who has wanted to make the better ac- 
quaintance of Benjamin Franklin through the medium of his writings, but 
has been daunted by the expense of acquiring, and the space required for 
storing, a multi-volume edition of his works. To such a one the present 
volume is likely to prove a godsend. Well printed, compact, helpfully il- 
lustrated, and affording a generous selection from the writings of Franklin 
at a reasonable price, it should prove a welcome addition to many a library. 
Happily, it is not a condensation. What is reproduced is, for the most part, 
reproduced in full, though occasionally a significant passage will be extracted 
from a longer writing. Dr. Goodman has indeed had the compassion on his 
readers to modernize spelling, punctuation, and capitalization of well-known 
writings, some of which have been published many times. But those which 
now appear in print for the first time are presented with all their eighteenth- 
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century peculiarities. The works of the Philosopher are thus rendered much 
more accessible without essential sacrifice of their integrity. 

The most casual perusal of the table of contents serves to reveal the 
amazing versatility of this man who lived so richly for eight and a half 
decades. The topics range from Pennsylvania fireplaces to the constitution 
of the British Empire; from lightning rods to treatment for the gout; from 
the cause of colds to daylight saving; from God and immortality to matters 
which were usually not included in nineteenth century editions of his works. 
Philosopher, editor, publisher, citizen, philanthropist, scientist, inventor, 
business man, statesman, diplomat; Franklin is revealed in all these roles 
and more. Throughout this amazing range of subject matter are found the 
hard-headed common sense and the sly humor which were so typical of the 
author. It is true that some of his beliefs sound naive today, for Franklin 
was limited, even though he was not confined, by the knowledge of his era. 
But one will not pity him overmuch for this. One is more apt to envy him 
the grasp which he acquired of so many diverse fields of knowledge. Even 
one of Franklin’s versatile genius could have no hope of so doing today. 

It will always be a matter for regret that Franklin never completed his 
autobiography, and particularly that he did not bring it up to date when 
first he undertook the task at the age of sixty-five, with memory and mental 
powers unimpaired. The later installments were notable achievements for 
an aged man who was far from well, but they do not sustain the standard 
of the first. In any event, they do not bring the story so very far beyond 
the threshold of Franklin’s career as a public man. Dr. Goodman has 
remedied this lacuna in some measure by prefacing his volume with a sketch 
of Franklin’s life. No other pen, however, could by any chance supply that 
which the Sage never found opportunity to write. What one might have 
had for these latter years by way of factual information and penetrating 
insight is indicated well enough by the Autobiography as it stands. It 
constitutes, appropriately enough, the first of Dr. Goodman’s selections. 
Those who encounter it for the first time in this format have a pleasurable 
experience awaiting them, while to those who know it well the opportunity 
for a reperusal will be scarcely less welcome. The obvious self-esteem of a 
self-made man might be a bit cloying but for two considerations. In the 
first place, Franklin had earned the right to think well of himself; in the 
second place, a wholesome measure of self-criticism elevates his self-ap- 
preciation above mere smugness. Drawing upon his own experience, Frank- 
lin is seeking to set before the youth good examples to be followed and bad 
examples to be shunned. He finds more of the former than of the latter. 
So, presumably, would any other competent scrutinizer of his career. 
University of Pennsylvania LeonipAs Dopson 


Hahnemann: The Adventurous Career of a Medical Rebel. By Martin 
Gumpert. Translated from the German by Claud W. Sykes. (New 
York: L. B. Fischer, c. 1945. Pp. 251. $3.00.) 


Samuel Hahnemann’s life illustrates the persecution and frustration of 
an innovator. After medical study in Leipzig and Vienna, he began medical 
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practice in 1780. From then until his death in Paris in 1843, he developed 
his medical theories, moved from one German city to another, and quarreled 
with other physicians and with apothecaries, who finally forced his re- 
moval from Leipzig. These facts, together with the more personal aspects 
of his life with a termagant wife, and his later marriage to a French- 
woman, nearly fifty years his junior, are given detailed attention in this 
biography. 

Hahnemann’s position in medical history differs from that of other 
pioneers in that he never received recognition for his contributions. He 
was subjected to constant interference throughout his life and after his 
death was slighted by a profession which continued to define homeopathy as 
“the incomprehensible science of infinitesimal doses.” As late as 1925, Pro- 
fessor August Bier was censured by the Berlin medical profession for at- 
tempting to rehabilitate Hahnemann’s reputation. Bier credited him with 
such ideas as preventive bacterial inoculations, the treatment of allergies 
by modern methods, and the development of colloidal research. To these, 
Gumpert adds important contributions to hygiene, simplification of prescrip- 
tions, attacks on apothecary methods, and treatment of insanity. He empha- 
sizes, particularly, the realization of the individual nature of disease, while 
noting the irony of Hahnemann’s presentation of a medical “system” de- 
signed to destroy all others. Hahnemann’s Organon, published in 1810, 
contains his main theses: like cures like, efficacy of small doses, and the 
need to isolate and test curative factors. His general approach, given com- 
mendable attention by Gumpert, was far more scientific than that of most 
of his contemporaries. 

Such a story needs to be told. Unfortunately, its telling is marred by 
. some defects. Gumpert gives Hahnemann an undeserved singularity. It does 
not lessen a man’s importance to acknowledge the contributions of others, 
for, as such projects as the atomic bomb shows, no man stands alone in 
the development of an idea or ideas. For instance, Gumpert exaggerates the 
importance of Hahnemann’s use of “moral treatment” in one case of in- 
sanity. Both Rush and Pinel used and publicized the method, and Quakers 
had long advocated it. In this connection, there is too little attention given 
to Hahnemann’s conclusions based on insufficient study, a fault which fur- 
nished much grist for his critics’ mills. Again, Gumpert makes too much 
of Hahnemann’s persecution. A man who reaches success at 60, at least 
outside his profession, and dies amidst the acclaim of Parisians is some- 
what less than a martyr. Others, equally if not more deserving, have not 
attained such heights. To me, the most annoying feature of the book is a 
tendency to “purple prose.” I found it hard to read of approaching birth 
in the following passage: 


A night came when Hahnemann laid her [his wife, Henriette] 
tenderly on their bed, and they clung to each other in a long and 
silent embrace, alone for the last time—no, not alone, for already 
they were watched and guarded by the invisible new ‘life which it 
was their duty to watch and guard. 
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If, I repeat, the reader can overlook the faults of hero-worship, exaggera- 
tion, and over-writing, the biography is well worth an examination. 
New York City Henry BurNELL SHAFER 


Scientific Thought in the American Colleges, 1638-1800. By Theodore Horn- 
berger. [Project No. 67 of the University Research Institute, University 
of Texas.] (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1945. Pp. 108. Paper, 
$1.00; cloth, $1.50.) ‘ 


At a time when the discovery of atomic energy demands a reconsidera- 
tion of our educational policies, a history of the teaching of science in 
America from the founding of Harvard College to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century is especially welcome. 

Following his brief description of the early American colleges, Professor 
Hornberger gives an account of their entrance requirements, which are 
found to be very low in science in comparison with our modern standards. 
The curriculums, reduced to semester hours of credit, as well as the pro- 
fessorships, show a small but increasing interest in scientific subjects. His 
investigations of the meaning of the subjects of the curriculum give little 
more than a vague idea of their conceptual contents. From the very first, 
it was recognized that modern science is based upon experiments, and the 
author considers that the colleges made serious attempts to procure 
adequate apparatus. 

Professor Hornberger’s account of the teaching of science, to which only 
ten pages are devoted, is very inadequate. He found that science at first 
was accepted by influential thinkers as a support to theology, although a 
few recognized it as an injury to their religious faith. The thinking of the 
men who wrote our Constitution was partly along Newtonian lines. No 
mention is made by the author of the tragic fact that the political economists 
of that era attempted to explain the economic activities of man by New- 
tonian concepts, and thereby failed to form an adequate foundation for their 
subject. 

This study would be more valuable to the general reader if the author 
had given a list of the most important scientific discoveries with their dates, 
and if he had shown the dates at which they were introduced into our col- 
leges. The lag in time between the discoveries and the teaching of them 
was considerable. For example, the reviewer recalls that Lagrange had 
written his great work on analytical mechanics before the calculus was 
made an accepted part of the curriculums of the American colleges. A 
clearer idea of the actual contents of the lectures and demonstrations in 
science is needed for drawing accurate conclusions, Further investigations 
are needed to show the early stages of the vast transformations in concepts 
from those of theology to those of science. 

Bucknell University Howarp B. Horroyp 
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Hill Country Tunes: Instrumental Folk Music of Southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania. Collected and edited by Samuel Preston Bayard. [Memoirs of 
the American Folklore Society, XXXIX.] (Philadelphia: American 
Folklore Society, 1944. Pp. xxvii, not numbered in body of work. $3.00.) 


Hill Country Tunes, of immediate interest to folklorists and musicologists, 
has also much to offer historians. A collection of about one hundred fiddle 
tunes from southwestern Pennsylvania, it throws light on the social cus- 
toms of rural Pennsylvanians as far back as pioneer days. For instrumental 
folk music was largely dance music, and generations of Pennsylvanians 
swung their partners to it. 

Samuel Preston Bayard, one of the nation’s most brilliant scholars in 
the field of American folk music, not only provides notations, but traces 
the history of many of the tunes. He also gives us brief sketches of his 
principal fiddlers, together with a description of their methods. The processes 
of the instrumental folk-music tradition—the same as the processes of the 
folk-song tradition—he clearly explains. His meticulous scholarship is re- 
flected on every page. 

Mr. Bayard’s field work was confined to a small corner of Pennsylvania, 
but so representative is his selection of tunes and so intensive and scholarly 
is his research that it is quite appropriate that Hill Country Tunes should 
appear under the sponsorship of the American Folklore Society. These 
fiddle tunes—chiefly of Anglo-Saxon, German, and Irish origin—are part 
of the common stock of traditional instrumental folk music in the United 
States. Under different local titles, they are diffused throughout Pennsyl- 
vania and other states. 

Hill Country Tunes is a pioneer work. Yet it appears at a time when 
Pennsylvania’s instrumental folk music, once one of the most vigorous and 
fertile of traditional arts, is fast disappearing from our cultural life. While 
the nation’s principal folk-song veins have been exploited, and a large 
number of ballads published, instrumental folk music is a relatively late 
discovery of folklorists and musicologists. What has been published is still 
too small and scattered. Mr. Bayard’s book therefore fills a great need. 
It is a timely book. It is also an authoritative one. 

Paris, France Grorce Korson 


Blair County’s First Hundred Years, 1846-1946. Edited by George A. Wolf. 
(Altoona, Pa.: The Mirror Press, 1945. Pp. xv, 526.) 


This book is, as its title page declares, “A symposium prepared by the 
Blair County Historical Society in commemoration of the hundredth anni- 
versary of the establishment of Blair County, Pennsylvania.” It is indeed a 
symposium, with some sixty-five authors contributing to its pages. Every 
phase of the county is covered. Each of its twelve towns and cities and 
each of its sixteen religious denominations has its history sketched by its 
own individual author. The county’s schools are described by five writers, 
its culture by five, its medicine by five, and its labor by two. There are 
also historical sketches of the old highways and inns of the county, of the 
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Juniata Canal and Portage Railroad, of business, agriculture, the iron in- 
dustry, the bench and bar, the press, the sports, and even the birds of the 
county. The book concludes with seventy-five pages of advertisements of 
the principal businesses of the county, in which each advertiser gives a 
history of his own business. 

This book is a popular, uncritical, undocumented work, after the manner 
of county histories. With so many authors there could be no unity, and no 
orderly, progressive development of the theme. The sketches are of uneven 
merit; there are too many of them, and they are too brief. The professional 
historian would be inclined to call it a hodgepodge and to dismiss it out 
of hand as a work devoid of merit. 

There are, however, other viewpoints than those of the professional his- 
torian; and, when looked at from a different angle, there is much to com- 
mend in this history. Blair County Historical Society is to be commended 
for its enterprise in sponsoring this work, along with Editor Wolf and his 
associates for their self-sacrificing labors. The book is highly informative 
and meets the need for a history of the county. It is easy to drift along, 
to let things slide, and to do nothing. When, therefore, a few men of 
initiative and enterprise rise up and undertake a worthwhile project and 
bring it to completion, they are entitled to the plaudits of the community. 
Hence we are not inclined to view this volume too critically, but rather to 
applaud those who gave to it their time and effort in furnishing us with 
a history of one of the most interesting and progressive counties of the 
Commonwealth. Other counties might well emulate their example. 

State College, Pa. Waytanp F, Dunaway 


Journal of the History of Medicine and Allied Sciences. Vol. I, No. 1. (New 
York: Henry Schuman, 20 East 70th Street, January, 1946. $7.50 in 
the U. S., Canada, and Latin America; $8.50 elsewhere; single copies, 


$2.50.) 


Published by Henry Schuman and edited by George Rosen, the Journal 
of the History of Medicine and Allied Sciences made its appearance in 
January. The first number is broad in its scope and scholarly in its ap- 
proach; and it is exceedingly readable. Furthermore, the physical arrange- 
ments make its examination a real pleasure. Students of history will wel- 
come it as a source of valuable information. 

The feature article, the first in a series on Vesalius by Dr. Charles 
Singer, sets the tone of the volume. By use of many illustrations, admirably 
reproduced, the author proves conclusively Vesalius’s reliance upon Galen 
and animal sources for many of his conclusions. The approach, however, 
is not that of a debunker, but rather of an individual desirous to bring a 
balance into our evaluation of the position of Vesalius. Such a study could 
be made only with difficulty by a lay historian. 

The other articles demonstrate a catholicity of appeal. There is one on 
Benjamin Waterhouse in London, another on William Blake and John 
Hunter, and still another on medical education in seventeenth-century Eng- 
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land, all of interest to the historian. All told, there are ten articles, which 
set a standard of medical scholarship that a reviewer can only applaud. 
Nevertheless, I looked in vain through the book reviews for an evaluation 
of Martin Gumpert’s recent book on Hahnemann, It seems to me that the 
history of the medical profession will be more comprehensive when men 
such as Hahnemann are given their proper place, for despite certain vagaries 
in their theories, Hahnemann and others served a valuable cause not only 
by attacking current errors or abuses of the profession but by suggesting 
new approaches. This criticism, however, is one whose validity rests upon 
only one issue of the journal. 

The Journal, then, is a valuable contribution to the general as well as 
to the medical historian. Back in 1836, the editor of a Boston medical 
journal stated that there had not been a profitable medical magazine pub- 
lished in this country, and added that, “worse still, there is not likely to 
be one.” Let us hope that this prophecy will not apply to a journal so 
useful to all students of human culture. 

New York City Henry BurNELL SHAFER 


Since 1853: An Informal Story of the Harrisburg Steel Corporation and 
its Predecessor Companies. (Harrisburg: Harrisburg Steel Corpora- 
tion, n.d. Pp. 83.) 


This attractive and popularly written booklet, intended to be a “pictorial 
story depicting men and events since 1853,” carries the history of the 
Harrisburg Steel Corporation through the year 1944. 


‘Monthly Bulletin. Vol. XIV, No. 6. (Harrisburg: Department of Internal 
Affairs, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, May, 1946.) 


The May issue of the Monthly Bulletin contains a brief but informing 
article by H. F. Alderfer, entitled “Manager Government in Pennsylvania 
Municipalities,’ as well as the seventh of a series of articles by E. D. 
LeRoy, entitled “Delaware and Hudson Canal, Pioneer Coal Carrier.” 


Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography. Vol. LXX, No. 2. 
(Philadelphia: The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, April, 1946.) 


The principal articles in this issue of the Magazine of History and 
Biography are as follows: Max Berger, “The Irish Emigrant and American 
Nativism as Seen by British Visitors, 1836-1860”; O. A. Pendleton, “Poor 
Relief in Philadelphia, 1790-1840”; and Hubertis Cummings, ed., “Items 
from the Morris Family Collection of Robert Morris Papers.” 
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ANNUAL MEETING AT READING, PA. 
October 25-26, 1946 


The following tentative program for the annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Association at Reading, October 25-26, 
is given in advance to enable our members to plan their attendance 
and to make hotel reservations. The first session will be held 
Friday, October 25, at 2:30 P. M. It will be followed by a re- 
ception and a dinner meeting in the evening. Saturday morning 
the session will be held at 10:00 A. M. There will be a luncheon 
meeting, and a historical pilgrimage in the afternoon, concluding 
about 4 P. M., to enable persons from a distance to return home 
in season. In view of the crowded condition of most hotels, the 
committee recommends that persons wishing reservations should 
write to the Hotel Abraham Lincoln or Berkshire Hotel, Reading, 
at an early date to insure accommodation. Full announcement of 
the program and papers to be presented will be mailed to the 
membership in September. 


GENEALOGICAL CHARTS 








Denby Chart Blanks—A blank form for listing ancestry 


Sizes and Prices 


Chart each 
16” x 32” @ $1.00 
28" x 44" @ 150 
28" x 4" @ 225 
238" x 44" @ 3:50 
27" x 40” @ 400 





Broadside “America” 
in Denby Type 


25” x 34” $3. 00 each 


































eye egg CATALOG NO. 3 OF — TYPES 
The Publication of the Y: tains, besides data on 
Yarteus Display Prints i in Denby Types— Two an mthart mts, The x Beaty 6 eo gs 
Synopsis Charts Achievements ana ca 3 
emorial Charts: Washington, Lincoin Denby Génea! SS 
Schoed BGitiow ...........ccccccccces $2.78 each 20 Crests from Denby pedigrees 
Special Edition ............ccesceeeee 3.50 each ss 
Detese Réities 2... 450 each Price: (paper cover) — $4.00 each 
Pe snp oe WATER COLOR CATALOG 
FRA and Present Day Even And Two Supplements 
Poems and Translations 
Peteos (wenet cover) $ 3.00 each copy 
Price; in “a: form $3.00 
Bound 10” 19 $.00 3 copies bound prceidines aces 
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BOOKS ON CENTRAL 
PENNSYLVANIA 
LOCAL HISTORY 
“Jones’ Juniata Valley’ $3.00 
A photostatic reproduction 
U. J. Jones’ thrilling account of 
the early pioneers, and _ their 
trials and privations incident to 
the settlement of the valley. Writ- 
ten at Hollidaysburg, Pa., in 
1855. Republished 1940, with sup- 
plements and end sheet maps by 
Floyd G. Hoenstine, Hollidays- 
pure. Bi. 430 pages, illustrated, 
x 
“Blair County’ s First Hundred Years” 
(1846-1946) $4.00 
Written and prepared by an Edi- 
torial Board consisting of George 
A. Wolf, Floyd G. Hoenstine, 
Miss K. Virginia Krick, W. Ray 
Metz, and Miss Ella M. Snowber- 
ger, and 57 other writers of au- 
thority. Published 1945, by The 
Blair County Historical Society. 
432 pages, 33 illustrations. 6 x 9. 
“Soldiers of Blair County” 
The military services of 12,000 
soldiers with much _ genealogy, 
burial places and personal rec- 
ords. Includes the records of sol- 
diers of the Revolutionary, 1812, 
Mexican, Civil, Spanish-American 
and World War I. Many special 
features relating local history, 
including an account of all mili- 
tary and veterans organizations 
formed in this area. Written and 
published by Floyd G. Hoenstine, 
1940, 426 pages, 7 x 10%. 
The Set of Three Volumes for $11.00 
THE WM. F. GABLE CO. 
Book Dept. Phone 4121 





JUNTO SELECTIONS 


Essays on the History of Pennsylvania 
Contains three articles selected from 
original and scholarly papers pre- 
sented before the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Junto of Washington, D. C., 
entitled: 


History of Benjamin Franklin's 
Junto Club 


Life at Jefferson College in 1850 


Initiation of James Buchanan 
as an American Diplomat: 
His Mission to Russia, 1832. 

64 pages, 6” by 9”, $.75. Published 
July, 1946. Order from George I. 
Breisacher, Treasurer, Pennsylvania 
Historical Junto, 4124 Edmunds St., 
N.W. Washington 7, D. C. 


THE PENNSYLVANIAN 


Issued monthly by the 
Pennsylvania Historical Junto. 
Devoted exclusively to Pennsylvania 
history. $1.50 per year. Order from 
Junto’s Treasurer. Sample copy sent 

free on request. 


‘ALTOONA, PA. 

















THREE BASIC BOOKS ON PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA, THE STORY OF A COMMONWEALTH 
By Robert Fortenbaugh and James Tarman 
Five substantial printings since 1940 indicate the continued popularity 
and worth of this most complete school text on the history of the 
state. Complete with student helps, project suggestions, many illustra- 
tions, maps, bibliography, appendices and index. 621 pages. 

List price $2.24 
PENNSYLVANIA GOVERNMENT, STATE AND LOCAL 
By Jacob Tanger and H. F. Alderfer 
A detailed analysis of the governments and political problems of 
Pennsylvania that has been widely used both as the standard textbook 
and reference throughout the state since 1933. Revised in 1939. Com- 
plete with the Constitution of Pennsylvania, bibliography, charts, 
index, 467 pages. List price $2.67 
PENNSYLVANIA, A REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 
By Raymond and Marian Murphy , 
A complete geographic description of the state by geo-economic 
regions. Regarded as the standard work in its field since publication 
in 1937. Many illustrations and maps, bibliography, appendices, index. 
589 pages. List price $3.46 

Prices subject to 25% educational discount 


PENNSYLVANIA BOOK SERVICE 


Publishers and booksellers specializing in books on Pennsylvania 
CAMERON AND KELKER STREETS, HARRISBURG, PENNA. 











